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A TALE OF TWO BRIDGES 


@ When the four 15%,” 
cables that suspend the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge 
were swung from the sup- 


porting towers across the 





East River in the late sev- 
enties, it marked a real triumph in the engineering 
world. Upson iron bolts and bolt ends were used to 


hold the supporting cables. 


Today, on the other side of the continent, the Golden 
Gate Bridge is fast taking shape. Its span is more 
than two and one-half times as long as the main 
span of the Brooklyn Bridge. Its cables are 36 inches 
in diameter. But Upson bolts 


and nuts are again being 
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CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES---CLEVELAND, OHI 


UPSON NU’ 


hold down cable bands to the main cables and to 


fasten various types of cable clamps. 


Unlike those in the Brooklyn Bridge, these bolts are 
not merchant iron. Bridge designers, like engineers in 
every other industry, today demand the finest alloy 
steel where safety must not be compromised. They 
are two and one-half inches in diameter with lengths 
up to more than three feet. They are husky bolts with 


a serious duty ahead of them for many generations. 


Upson, too, has a serious duty ahead—to supply 
industry with quality headed and threaded products of 
every kind—bolts, nuts, rivets, turnbuckles and special 
headed and threaded items. Standard products are avail- 

able from most supply distri- 


DIVISION butors. Special alloy items 


<a, 


made only to specifications. 
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When writing Republic Steel Corp. (or Steel and Tubes, Inc.) for further information, please address Department EP 
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T. ADIRONDACK BOND watermark 





is more than just an identifying 





mark; it is a stamp of known value 

..in finish, formation, surface, uni- 
formity, cclor and appearance. ADIRONDACK BOND will improve your business printing wichout in- 
creasing the cost. Use it for your letterheads, billheads, statements, memos, reports and other business 
printing. It is available through nationally known paper merchants in clean brilliant white and 
twelve attractive colors, with envelopes to match. Send for a copy of the mailing piece illustrated 
above—a practical demonstration of the printability of ADIRONDACK BOND. 
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Cartoon Comment 


To the Editor: 


of your 
you were 


Upon turning to page 16 
September issue, I thought 
trying to be funny. However, on turning 
to page 17 of your October issue I have 
changed my mind about your trying to 
be funnier, and I am heartily in agreement 


with Joe Nicholson’s letter, pages 4 and 5 
of the October issue. 

I do not think that you know many real 
purchasing agents, or you would not try 
to lampoon them as you have in the past 
I have seen a good many purchasing 
agents come and go over a period of many 
years that I have served in the capacity 


as purchasing agent. To be more exact, 
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JE HAVE prepared for the greatest 
volume of Holiday business in our his- 
tory by placing huge stock orders. However, 
the present demand from our customers is so 
heavy that we advise early ordering, as it 
will be impossible to replace stock on some 
items if they are sold out. This for the 
reason that many manufacturing suppliers, 
swamped with orders, have not yet recovered 
their pre-depression productive facilities and 
personnel, and are unable to make im- 
mediate deliveries. 


If you have not been receiving our Cata- 
log, send for the new Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
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I have had twenty-six years in the field 
of purchasing by the end of the current 
year, and I want to tell you that a pur- 
chasing agent never talks politics or 
religion or any of the controversial sub- 
jects with a salesman. Very often a 
“an may try to open up the subject, 

uit 4 their time is too valuable to 
such talk. It is true, very 
often we uiave had to listen to some old, 
stale “prohibition” jokes, but that is no 
Sometimes we have to 
“Knock-Knox”’ 
stories, but we just grin and bear it 

I am sure I would not want to pass 
these issues along to the executives of my 
company—they might get the wrong 
impression of some purchasing agents. 

Please give us more of the ‘Silhouette 
Studies’ or some of Mr. Renard’s very 
able articles, such as appears on page 11 
of this issue, and I am sure you will please 
to goodness” purchasing 
agents than you will by continuing some 
‘stuff’? which I mentioned 


wastc 


longer a joke. 


listen to some so-called 


’ 


more “honest 


of the other 


C. M. PEFFLY 
Purchasing Agent 
The Dayton Power & Light Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
October 27, 1936 


To the Editor: 

The cartoon... 
have had men call upon me during the 
present campaign who very obviously en- 
deavored to ascertain my political views 
before they made any definite statements 


. is very true tolife. I 


as to their own belief . a reflection 


against such selling tactics. 
J. W. HARRINGTON 
Purchasing Agent, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Greenfield, Mass 


October 30, 1936 


Readers of PURCHASING are hereby as- 
sured that the series of intimate ‘‘Sil- 
houette Studies’? and timely informative 
articles will continue to be a very vital 
part of the editorial program, constituting 
as they do the solid basis of our service to 
purchasing men. Scores of comments 
from month to month confirm the wisdom 
of that policy. Similarly there has been 
commendation of the effort to provide a 
balanced diet, touching upon the lighter 
side of purchasing experience. Again we 
assure readers that this is done entirely 
without derogatory intent and without the 
slightest inference that the characters and 
situations portrayed are in any way 
generally typical of the field. 

With the election now a matter of his- 
tory, the salesman’s dilemma of October is 
very definitely settled. Campaign prefer- 
ences—timely then, but always of ques- 
tionable taste and negligible value as a 
sales approach—have doubtless ceased to 
be a factor in even the most callow sales- 
man’s tactics, just as they have never been 
a factor in the selection of supply sources. 
This month the scene shifts, and we find a 
harassed buyer at the Big Game, torn be- 
tween pride in Alma Mater’s gridiron pres- 
tige and concern for Alma’s budget. 
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An Announcement 


of importance to 


Every Reader of PURCHASING 





It is a well accepted principle of publishing 
that the most accurate measurable index of the 
value of a journal to its reader field is to be 
found in the record of paid subscriptions. 
This type of circulation support is valued 

not primarily as a means of revenue, for the 


nominal charge covers only a small fraction of 


the mechanical and mailing costs—but as an 
earnest of reader interest and acceptance. 


Up to this time, PurcHaAsinG has not asked 
its readers for such an expression. When the 
present publishers—no strangers to trade 
journalism or to purchasing men—took over 
The Evzeculive Purchaser eight months ago, 
numerous changes were made, of which the 
change in title was perhaps the least impor- 
tant. One important policy of the predecessor 
publication was retained, however: the policy 
of free distribution to every purchasing agent 
of record in the United States. 


That policy was retained for the balance of 


1936 for two reasons: to carry out the clear 
intention and established service of the former 
publication, and as a means of demonstrating 
to purchasing men the type of publication 
which we intend to furnish in their behalf. 


al . 
[IF you have enjoyed PURCHASING 


The time is now ripe for the next step, the 
inauguration of a policy of distribution on the 
paid circulation basis. We are convinced that 
such a step will be distinctly to the advantage 
of every purchasing man. 


It will enable us to publish a 
bigger and better journal in your 
behalf. 


It will establish the publication 
on a standard and plane com- 
mensurate with the dignity and 
importance of the field which it 
serves. 


It will place your publication, 
as an exponent of sound eco- 
nomic policies in business, in a 
consistent position as being itself 
conducted upon the plan recog- 
nized as the most economically 
sound publishing policy. 


You are receiving this issue, and will receive 
the December issue without obligation, as in 
the past. Effective with the January, 1937 
issue, a nominal subscription rate will be 
charged. 


a" > . . . ~ ° 
IF you find it interesting and useful in your work— 


ae . . . . 
IF you wish to receive succeeding issues regularly 


yy . . ° . . 
LF you believe that the purchasing vocation needs a strong independent journal 


IF you are willing to support that belief to the extent of just one dollar a year 


SIGN AND SEND US THE ATTACHED CARD 


L. F. Borrrey 
Stuart F. Heinritrz 





Subscription Rates 


United States Foreign 
1 year $1.00 1 year $1.50 
3 years $2.50 3 years $3.50 


You may enclose your check if you wish. Or 
merely indicate your intention of subscribing 
now, and we will invoice the subscription as of 
January Ist. 


INCHIASING 


11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The national journal devoted to 
centralized purchasing and the in- 
terests of purchasing men. 
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ASSURANCE 
REGARDING 
STEEL 
DELIVERIES 


Don’t Worry About Steel Deliveries . . . You Can 
Depend on Ryerson for Immediate Stock Shipment 


= your production schedules—make sure 
of steel deliveries by drawing on the largest and most diversified stocks 
of steel in the country. More than 10,000 sizes and kinds of steel and 
allied products are carried by the ten Ryerson Steel-Service plants, 
strategically located for quick delivery throughout the principal indus- 
trial areas. Special handling, cutting and dispatching facilities assure 


prompt shipment of every order, large or small. 


When you need steel, draw on the nearest Ryerson plant. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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Purehasers or G-Men? 
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Ppa many purchasing men are deeply concerned—and properly 
so—about the clause in the Robinson-Patman legislation which 
makes buyer and seller equally responsible in a case of willful price dis- 
crimination, and thereby opens the way for triple-damage liability suits. 
Their job is to buy; with business activity gathering momentum and 
commodity prices stepping upward, that job is keeping most of them 
sufficiently busy to afford little time for G-man activities in checking up on 
the purchases made and prices paid by their competitors. 


Heretofore it has been considered pretty good purchasing policy to 
mind one’s own affairs. The buyer’s interest in what his competitors were 
paying has been confined to a general responsibility to keep his company in 
line, in a favorable competitive position so far as material costs are con- 
cerned. Now, if the buyer does his work too well, and the resulting com- 
petitive position appears to be unduly favorable, the implication is that he 
is guilty of a serious offense and his company may be subjected to em- 
barrassing litigation or a heavy fine. 


Minding one’s own affairs is still an excellent policy, for knowledge and 
intent must be proved under the law. Some prudent buyers, however, 
are taking the more positive precaution of adding a clause to their purchase 
orders, in which the seller avows his willingness to extend similar prices 
and terms to similarly situated buyers. And some sellers are stamping 
their price lists with a notation that possession of the list is not to be con- 
strued as an offer to sell on those terms. 


By and large, industrial purchasing is done on a reasonably high 
ethical plane. If buyers are not particularly keen about becoming their 
brothers’ keepers, neither do they go about slipping knives between their 
brothers’ ribs. Most reputable and responsible buyers normally conduct 
their business entirely within the letter and spirit of the new law. Aside 
from their possible uneasiness in striving to avoid even the shadow of 
suspicion, the new regulation should hold no terror for them. 


Those who have reason to fear its operation are the ones who cock an 
avid and receptive ear to the salesman’s whispered quotation of ‘‘my price 
to you.”’ At such an approach, it is high time to analyze the bid and to 
get an explanation of the implied differential, for the danger signals of 
price discrimination are flying. 


If the differential can be justified on the grounds of a recognized cus- 
tomer classification, quality, quantity, method of delivery, or similar factors, 
then of course it isn’t an “‘inside’’ price at all. We venture that in the great 
majority of cases this will prove to be the real situation. Buyers of the 
type who will privately gloat over a supposed personal advantage are likely 
to be vain enough to bolster their self-congratulation without inquiring too 
deeply into the supporting data. But if the advantage is a real one, or if 
they actually believe it to be such, then their petty and secret triumph is a 
pleasure that they might better forego. For that’s a violation, and it 
ought to be. 


Minding one’s own affairs doesn’t mean wearing blinders. It means 
turning the G-man activities upon one’s own conduct. It means earning 
the most favorable consideration from a supplier and claiming that con- 
sideration on a basis of merit that can be justified in conscience and in 
court if necessary. 


STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 











-Kngineered Lightings’’ 
for Critical Seeing Tasks 


sm IMPORTANCE of good lighting 
as a factor in productive ef- 
ficiency and sales appeal is now so 
generally admitted that reasoning 
to this effect begins to sound repeti- 
tious if not actually boring. How- 
ever, once we set out to determine 
just what constitutes “‘good light- 
ing’ for some particular 
trial or merchandising problem, the 
unanimity comes to an abrupt end. 

Like so many other problems, 


indus- 


too, it often appears simplest to 
those with a half-knowledge of the 
subject. Since the small photoelec- 
tric foot-candle meters have come 
into use, for example, it is easy to 
walk through a shop or office, 
check the illumination levels, and 
reach an apparently uncontestable 
conclusion. ‘“Twenty foot-candles 
here,’’ ‘ten foot-candles there,’’ and 
the problem is over! 

Now there is no denying 
the fact that adequate 
levels of illumi- 
nation, 
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The purchase of illumination brings up 


again those three familiar elements— 


the quality, quantity and cost of light. 


Recent technical developments in light 


sources are aiding the buyer materially 


in the selection of adequate equipment 


maintained at specific sight-saving 
standards for various types of see- 
ing tasks, form the basis for any well- 
planned lighting installation. 
Nevertheless, a quantitative increase 
in illumination, as measured in foot- 
candles, is seldom a thorough solu 
Indeed, these higher illumi- 
nation levels frequently 
accentuate problems 
of improper dis- 
tribution, 


tion. 





direct or 
reflected glare, 
excess heat, color dis- 
tortion, and the all-im- 
portant question of justifiable cost. 
Many executives have tried to pro- 


vide better seeing conditions simply 
by screwing bigger bulbs in some 
antiquated lighting layout, for ex- 
ample, only to have workers tell 





























them 
that the light 
is ‘‘too bright.’’ The 
chances are that the illumina- 
tion level is still far below normal 
daylight conditions—that the sense 
of harsh brightness of which the 
men complain is a problem of glare, 
or contrasty shadow, or something 
else that no juggling of illumination 
levels up or down can ever meet. 
Then, among those who have 
listened, possibly for hours, to a 
discussion of the merits of some par- 
ticular type or style of reflector, 
another volume of half-knowledge 
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may be brought into play. This 
reflector, perhaps, bends the light 
from the bulb in circles, or ties it in 
knots, or something, with the result 
that shadows and glare are ended, 
and any and every seeing task can be 
ideally lighted by substituting these 
units for the older type now in 
place. 

Experienced lighting engineers 
who have struggled in plant after 
plant and shop after shop to meet 
the needs of the specific sec- 
ing tasks being carried 
out are not so 
sanguine. 


They 
are frank to 
admit that there is 
no single type of lighting 
or arrangement of lighting units that 
can be rated as “best,” or even as 
‘“‘good,’’ for any and every seeing 
task. Even windows which flood a 
room with natural daylight may 
produce poor seeing conditions for 
certain operations. 

It is true, of course, that some 
operations and some buildings pre- 
sent more-or-less average require- 
ments easy to light well on the basis 
of past experience with almost 
identical conditions. Usually, 
though, the very jobs which demand 
the maximum of visual effort, the 
job where the best lighting is justi- 
fied many times over, are the tricky, 
unusual manufacturing processes, or 
steps in a manufacturing process, for 
which there are no precise equival- 
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Engineered lighting at work: in the textile industry, 
in the drafting room, in getting maximum results 
from an inadequate wiring system, and in rotogravure 
printing. Photos by courtesy of the General Electric 


Vapor Lamp Co. 


ents 
elsewhere. Just 
as it is the unusu- 
ally proportioned man, the 
man who most needs well fitting 
clothes, who finds the poorest selec- 
tion among the “‘ready-mades,”’ so 
it is that the unusually critical 
lighting task necessarily demands 
“tailored” lighting. 

Recently, the opportunities for 
‘tailoring’ a lighting system to 
meet critical visual needs—or needs 
out of the ordinary from the stand- 
point of the type of work, building 
construction, merchandising appeal 
or even cost limitations—have been 
enlarged by the development of new 
light sources and new ways of using 
them. Taken together with in- 
creased knowledge of basic sight- 
saving standards, these new lighting 
tools frequently point the way to 
increased productive efficiency and 
higher employee morale at an overall 
economy in operating cost. 

A striking example of the benefits 
of lighting engineered to the task was 
achieved some months ago at the 
plant of Luminous Processes, Inc., 


































Ottav 
Il. This 
ganization turns 

a large percentage of 
luminous clock dials, instrume« 
dials, and the like used in this cou 
try. Dial blanks printed in reverss 
or otherwise marked for the desir 
luminous lettering, are supplied 
clock and instrument manufacturer 
for application of the luminou: 
terial. 

The “paint” itself is necessar 
slightly granular and difficult 
work with. Only by hand can it 
effectively applied. Skilled ope: 
tors, using a fine glass stylus 
over the dial lettering, outlining wit 
hair-like precision the exact edg« 
of figures and other characte 
Under bright daylight conditi 
the yellowish paint shows up clear! 
as it covers the white letters on 
dials, aiding the speed and precisi 
of the difficult visual task. 

For years, however, dark skies « 
the coming of night meant only 
thing—complete cessation of th 
work! Under incandescent light 
any illumination level, all contra 
between the yellowish paint an 
white dial letters disappeared, a 
even skilled operators found the 
quired precision almost impossibl: 
achieve. Finally, engineers of 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co! 
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pany undertook to “‘tailor’’ a light- 
ing job to meet these unusual re- 
quirements, utilizing the wide flexi- 
bility in color characteristics made 
possible by combining mercury 
lamps with incandescent lamps in 
various output ratios and arrange- 
ments. Under a unit combining a 
straight 50-inch Cooper-Hewitt tube 
with eight 50-watt incandescent 
lamps, it was found that the ‘‘day- 
light’”’ contrast between paint and 
background was again restored. 
Mounted eight feet above the desks, 
they furnished approximately 40 
foot-candles of a soft, glareless il- 
lumination. Even when daylight is 
entirely absent, the work can now be 
turned out at the customary pace 
without sacrifice of accuracy. On 
cloudy days, use of the lamps to 
supplement daylight has been found 
a definite aid to productive ef- 
ficiency. 

Lighting units of this same general 
construction, in which the blue- 
green effect characteristic of mercury 
lamps is balanced by the yellow and 
red in which incandescent light is 
rich to produce a soft “‘daylight”’ 
effect, have also found favor forother 
critical seeing tasks. 


Color Accuracy 


Another interesting application 
where color correction combined 
with high visibility demanded a 
careful choice of light sources is at 
the plant of the Sun Rubber Com- 
pany, Barberton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of toys, syringes, hot water 
bottles, chair cushions and miscel- 
laneous rubber goods. This plant 
presents a typical ‘‘tailoring’’ prob- 
lem. For ordinary shop operations, 
incandescent lamps, properly spaced 
in well-chosen reflectors, provided 
adequate illumination. Then, for 
the molding machines, where opera- 
tors must check the fact that each 
piece conforms flawlessly to the 
detail of the mold, the detail-reveal- 
ing characteristics of straight mer- 
cury vapor light was found superior. 

Previous to molding, however, the 
rubber stock is compounded, or 
kneaded between powerful rolls from 
individual slabs to a uniform color 
and consistency. This compounding 
operation is the final point at which 
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the color of the rubber can be ad- 
justed to standards previously 
chosen for the particular run of 
work, by introducing lighter or 
darker slabs into the mass. Natu- 
rally, color standards set up under 
daylight can only be accurately 
checked under light of daylight 
characteristics. Here this demand 
was met by the installation of com- 
bination mercury-incandescent units 
over each of the molding machines. 


In the Printing Trades 


Color correction, however, is not 
necessarily the only respect in which 
a ‘‘tailored’’ combination of mercury 
and incandescent lamps has met 
difficult seeing tasks. 

At the printing plant of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ill., for example, one of 
the country’s largest installations 
for rotogravure work is now in 
operation. The preparation of the 
copper cylinders from which roto- 
gravure is printed is always critical 
work. For the developing, etching 
and finishing of these cylinders, a 
special room providing a maximum 
of North daylight was set aside. 

Daylight or no daylight, however, 
magazines must go to press on time. 
Again, a lighting system ‘“‘tailored’”’ 
to the unusual needs was the answer. 
Combination lighting units are 
mounted directly over the transfer 
machine, where the carbon print 
which carries the image is trans- 
ferred in accurate register to the 
cylinder. Then, over the rack where 
the final handwork and inspection is 
done and the shallow etching tanks 
in which the cylinders are rotated, 
other lamps of this type show up 
every detail. In this application, 
the low “‘intrinsic brightness’’ of this 
type of light source (in other words, 
the fact that the output is spread 
out uniformly from a source of large 
area) permits a high illumination 
level without bright spots of re- 
flected glare from the copper sur- 
face that would destroy the accuracy 
of vision so essential in the work. 


For Drafting Rooms 


Drafting rooms are another place 
where excellent seeing conditions 
are a primary factor in productive 


efficiency, yet when the individual 
factors of each room and type of 
work require a wide flexibility in 
lighting methods. In one case, 
totally indirect lighting may be pos- 
sible and desirable. In another, the 
presence of skylights for daylight 
illumination may so break up the 
ceiling that indirect artificial light- 
ing is out of the question. Such is 
the case in the new Gas Engineering 
Department of the International 
Harvester Company. Whatever the 
room arrangement, ceiling height, or 
type of work, however, some cool 
light source of low intrinsic bright- 
ness is essential to provide the re- 
quired illumination level (20 foot- 
candles) without annoying shadows 
or glare, and with a uniform distri- 
bution across the working plane. 


Kconomy 

While it requires continual em- 
phasis to put across the fact that the 
economics of good lighting is an 
“overall” proposition in which in- 
stallation and operating costs are 
frequently of minor importance, 
there is no point in closing our eyes 
to tangible costs. Every organiza- 
tion is not prepared, and perhaps 
not justified, in insisting on such 
ideal lighting jobs as that, say, in 
the new windowless office building 
of the Hershey Chocolate Corpora- 
tion, where a 30-in. circular mercury 
vapor tube has been combined with 
a 750-watt lamp in modern indirect 
lighting units to provide ‘“‘synthetic 
daylight” at a uniform level of 20 
foot-candles at every point in the 
offices. 

With the introduction of bulb- 
type mercury light sources providing 
twice the light output per watt of 
electricity consumed by incandes- 
cent lamps, the choice of lighting 
methods to fit specific needs will now 
frequently be made with economy as 
the first of these requirements. In 
the textile industry, for example, 
illumination for many critical see- 
ing tasks is being raised to double 
previous levels without wattage 
increase by means of the 400-watt 
and 250-watt bulb type mercury 
lamps. Occasionally, too, as at 
the Giddings and Lewis Machine 

Continued on page 47 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


3: 


OW THE ELECTION is over it may 

be admitted that, in its heyday, 

at least one phase of NRA appealed 

to business. That was the fixing of 

prices through code provisions de- 

signed to circumvent the anti-trust 
laws. 

Most purchasing agents resented 
that condition. Privately they de- 
nounced the governmental policy 
which emasculated reasonable price 
competition and fostered identical 
bids on all important requirements. 
In public they were less vociferous. 
After all, they were bound to con- 
sider that their own companies also 
operated under codes. 

From the beginning, however, one 
purchasing agent’s voice was vehe- 
mently and openly raised against the 
price-fixing tendencies of NRA. It 
was the voice of Joseph W. Nichol- 
son, purchasing agent of the City of 
Milwaukee. 

Early in 1934 a hearing public was 
held at Washington to consider the 
effect of price provisions in codes. 
Nicholson attended, armed not with 
generalities but with facts, figures 
and names to prove that NRA was 
stimulating collusive bidding in 
various trades. Apart from attract- 
ing public attention to that condi- 
tion, the hearing proved fruitless, 
but a year later the subject again 
was aired in a series of conferences 
dealing with all aspects of codes. 
And again Nicholson was there, 
with more facts, figures and names. 
He wound up his testimony with a 
blunt statement: 

‘““Much ado was made about ‘Al’ 
Capone’s attempts to organize the 
cleaning and dyeing industry of 
Chicago so that fixed prices would 
be charged for this service and his 
gang would receive a percentage of 
the profit. He was a piker compared 
to the organized coercion, dictation 
and intimidation of tribute-exacting 
code authorities.” 

Still later Nicholson appeared as a 
star witness before the finance com- 
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mittee of the U. S. Senate, investi- 
gating the NRA, and for several 
hours related his experience with 
monopolistic practices under codes. 
At least one Federal Trade Commis- 
sion proceeding, with a subsequent 
““cease and desist’’ order, originated 
from his testimony on that occasion. 

From these incidents may be de- 
rived the assumption that Nicholson 
is a governmental buyer who takes 
his job seriously, and also that he is 
a ready and competent fighter when 
there is a principle at stake. On 
both counts the assumption is cor- 
FeCt. 


OMPARED WITH some of the larger 
C municipalities, Milwaukee's 
purchases are not great. Last year, 
on a restricted budget, expenditures 
fell just short of three million dollars. 
In spending that amount, Nicholson 
estimated a saving to the city, 
based on market prices and previous 
performance, of $400,000. He was 
enabled to make that saving because 
he has established an organization 
and procedure for buying which 
rivals in efficiency the purchasing 
departments of most private cor- 
porations, for all that he is handi- 
capped by the regulations which 
usually attend public purchasing. 

In campaigning against price- 
fixing through NRA and other 
agencies, Nicholson earned in some 
quarters the sobriquet of “‘chiseler.”’ 
It was wholly undeserved, for his 
creed is simply to get dollar value for 
dollar expenditure. He believes that 
quality is measurable, and to that 
end has encouraged definite speci- 
fications for most of the city’s re- 
quirements, thereby placing all bid- 
ders on aneven plane. His efforts in 
that direction are not restricted to 
staple commodities and equipment. 
For example, in conjunction with the 
city chemist, he developed the first 
known specification for pyrotechnic 
displays, resulting in better fireworks 
and a saving of 25 percent. 


Joseph William Nicholson 


His broad concept of econom 
buying has been manifested in man) 
ways since his appointment as city 
purchasing agent in 1923. In that 
year he led a successful campaig 
motorize the fire department 
obtain the advantage of carload 
differentials he advocated the instal 
lation of large gasoline storage tanks, 
and succeeded in getting one of 
60,000 gallon capacity. Since the: 
the storage capacity has been 
creased to over 600,000 gallo 
handling kerosene and motor oil a 
well as gasoline. Working with a1 
engineer and chemist in the depart 
ment of public works, he invented a 
practical machine for testing mot 
oil. Incidentally, the machine was 
made available, without 
charges, to all public purchasi 
agents and educational institutiv 


royalty 


OE NICHOLSON was born in Mil 
J waukee in 1892. The proverbial 
poor but honest parentage was lite: 
ally true in his case. His father 
plumber by trade, was a sem 
invalid, and the family’s meage1 
circumstances compelled Joe to wear 
cast-off clothing when he arrived at 
the age to attend public school 

From the time he was old enough 
to appear alone on the downtown 
streets, he contributed to his own 
support. Mornings, beginning at 
3:00 A.M., and afternoons when 
school was out, he served a news 
paper route. As he grew older and 
entered high school he 
mented this work by driving 
butcher’s wagon on Saturdays 
There was little time at his disposal 
for neighborhood sports, but his 
curious and inventive mind did find 
spare moments to dabble with ele: 
tricity. Among his achievement: 
were the installation of 
lights in his home, fed from a home 
made gas engine and electric genera 
tor in the basement, and an electric 
train which he believes was one of 
the first to operate. He was an early 


supple 


electric 
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experimenter with wireless teleg- 
raphy, building several receivers. 
For all its hardships, Nicholson’s 


boyhood had its compensations. 
From his mother he inherited a 
beautiful soprano voice, and he be- 
came soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. He sang there for twenty 
years, his voice meanwhile changing 
toapleasing tenor. While in the 
choir he won a scholarship at a 
private school, which carried him to 
the equivalent of two years’ high 
school training. Then the school 
closed and he entered a city high 
school, graduating from the science 
course in 1911. 

Followed two years as a salesman 
for automobiles and rubber tires. 
Supplementing his savings 
that period with money earned by 
driving a small truck for the same 
butcher who formerly trusted him 
with a horse and wagon, he enrolled 
as a student in the Milwaukee State 
Normal School. By taking two sum- 
mer school courses he was able to 
complete not only the two-year col- 
lege course then available to stu- 
dents, but the teacher's course as 
well. 

During that period of training he 
engaged in business on his own hook. 
The jitney bus movement reached 
Milwaukee and he bought, on time, 
one of the first jitneys to run in the 
city. He operated the bus after 
school hours, late into the night. 
He found profit in transportation, 
soon paying for his car. 

Graduating from Normal School, 
Nicholson secured appointment as 
eighth-grade teacher in a_ local 
school. That occupied his days, 
and he revamped his jitney bus into 
a taxicab so as to derive profit from 
the evening hours. 


over 


N THE SECOND year of his teaching 
I career Joe married, bringing to 
culmination a romance which started 
in his high-school days when he sat 
behind a pretty, auburn-haired girl 
whose curls dangled temptingly 
over his desk. That the future Mrs. 
Nicholson soon forgave his pre- 
sumption in pulling those curls was 
manifest when she permitted him, 
during the courtship days, to install 
a private telephone from his house 
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to hers, a city block distant. Thus 
did Joe circumvent criticism from 
his father-in-law to be as to the 
frequency and duration of his tele- 
phone calls. 

There came a day when the happy 
couple decided that one job was 
preferable to two, even though it 
meant less income. So Nicholson 
resigned his teacher’s berth, with- 
drew his taxicab from hire and be 
came a salesman for Ford auto- 
mobiles. Now in his spare time he 
concentrated on a musical career, 
joining the Arion Club and a church 
choir, and pursuing vocal and instru 
mental studies with a view to be- 
coming an operatic tenor. 

Learning that an examination for 
assistant city purchasing agent was 
to be held, Nicholson decided to try 
for the post. He passed with flying 
colors, helped particularly by his 
knowledge of automobiles, and was 
appointed in March, 1918. 
years later he was placed in charge 
of the department. 
still intent on profitably using his 
spare time, he devoted evenings and 


Five 


In the interim, 


week-ends to salvaging wrecked cars 
which he bought for a song, fre 
quently making one good car out 
of two old ones. 

Joe Nicholson has given up the 
idea of an operatic career, but he 
clings to his pipe-organ studies. He 
is a remarkable player, and one of 
his most cherished possessions is a 
pipe-organ which he built himself, 
obtaining the necessary pipes and 
equipment at bargain prices during 
the peak of depression. He delights 
in showing visitors the labyrinth of 
pipes, reservoirs and other equip- 
ment located in sound-proof rooms 
in the basement of his house. He has 
studied and played many of the 
famous organs in this country, but 
from those experiences he probably 
derived less thrill than when he sits 
at the console in his living room, 
sometimes accompanied by his 
daughter at the piano, and plays on 
his own instrument for the enter- 
tainment of his friends. 


OE NICHOLSON is active in matters 
J pertaining to his _ profession. 
He served as president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of Mil- 





waukee in 1925, when the national 
organization convened in that city. 
He is now chairman of the Govern- 
mental Group in the N.A.P.A. In 
1925 he established a course in pur- 
chasing at Marquette University, and 
for the past two years he has acted 
as chairman of a committee spon- 
soring an advanced course at that 
institution. He led a committee of 
Milwaukee purchasing agents which 
advocated centralized buying for the 
State of Wisconsin, with the satis- 
factory result of seeing a Bureau of 
Purchase established in 1929. He 
was appointed special counsel by the 
American Municipal Association to 
sponsor cooperative buying for 
small municipalities. In 1934 he was 
appointed representative of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors to represent 
that body at hearings in Washing- 
ton. He served as a member of the 
Consumers Advisory Board in NRA, 
and has cooperated with the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association 
to acquaint municipalities with the 
value of centralized purchasing. He 
has written scores of articles on 
public buying and addressed many 
audiences, in all parts of the coun- 
try, on varying phases of this topic. 
Last month, for example, he spoke 
on successive nights in Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield. 

Maybe an artist was lost to the 
world when Joe Nicholson aban- 
doned operatic aspirations for the 
But from 
the broad social angle that possi- 


prosaic job of purchasing. 


bility represents a gain, for he is 
the type of man, as his record proves, 
who is needed and should be re- 
tained in public service. 


L.F.B. 


The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill., has issued a new catalog 
and reference book, No. I-936, covering 
motor and other maintenance equipment 
and electrical specialties. It includes an 
informative section on the operation and 
care of electrical equipment, and several 
pages of pertinent tabular data. Pre- 
sented for the first time in this catalog are 
seven new products—thermo-grip heating 
pliers, a hand type slotter and scraper, 
concentric field coil winding head, coil 
winder drive, electric marker, fuse clip 
clamp, industrial temperature indicator, 
and fish tape reel 
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E IS HIRED to spend money, 

therefore the purchasing agent 
is constantly subjected to a sales 
barrage of all kinds of quick witted 
and cockeyed schemes, involving 
not only percentage discounts, but 
percentages of substitutes and mix- 
tures, percentage of quality, per- 
centage of efficiency, quality, color, 
strength, time and taxes; and dur- 
ing the past five or six years, while 
business itself has been in such a 
mell of a hess, he has been taking a 
forced graduate course in tricky 
percentages. 

There is the not-so-smart young 
salesman, new on the territory, who 
offers the purchasing agent cotter 
pins at list less 90% and 5%, but 
accepts a counter offer to buy at 
list less 91%, thereby cutting his 
own price 5% when he probably 
thought he was putting something 
over on the buyer. Then there was 
the brigand who tried to steal home 
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Playing the 
Percentage 








It’s a game of skill and science, 
gents, but if there is any doubt 
in your mind it may be prudent to 
figure it out in dollars and cents 


base by changing his discount sheet 
from 65% off to 60% and 10% off, 
and was thrown out on a foul for 
raising his price 2.85%. And there 
is the friendly banker who offers to 
lend you money at 6% interest: 
But does he? Not if the banker 
knows his percentages, and he 
usually does. He will let you have 
the money all right, but he makes 
you pay the interest in advance, 
and thereby is charging you 6.38% 
interest, not 6%. 

Of course you have heard that 
one about the printer, who takes an 
order for 100,000 copies, with a 
clause permitting a 10% variation 
in the quantity, which he usually 
interprets to mean 10% more, but 
in reality means either 5% more or 
5% less. Well, the printer runs 
110,000 copies, and thereby saves 
9% net on his make-ready and 
overhead charges on this particular 
order. If he runs only 90,000 copies 
he increases his make-ready and 
overhead charges 11%, and there is 
an old saw that says it is the last 
10% that makes or breaks. 

True, figures won’t lie, but liars 
will figure, and when it comes to the 
promoter who is organizing a new 
company, there is an artist anyone 
could admire for his fast figuring 
and sleight of hand work in selling 
you personal instead of treasury 
stock. Just to keep control of the 
company he will take a mere 51% 
of stock, which he tells you is only 
1% more than half, and which you 
figure is 2% more than you are 
getting, while as a matter of fact he 


is taking 4% more stock than 
do. 

A straight 60% discount 
better proposition for the buyer t! 
a long string of 40%, 10%, 1! 
10%, and 5%; and the fellow wv 
changes his discount from 33! 
to 50% cuts his price 25%. M 
retail merchants have gone brok« 
failing to differentiate between 
price and selling price as the | 
of their percentages. They fis 
they were making a gross profit 
20% if they bought an artick 
$1.00 and sold it for $1.20. 1 
last nickel they failed to get p1 
ably put them out of business. 

That great Italian, Christop! 
Columbus, solved one egg probl: 
more than 400 years ago, but 
never dreamed of the complicat 
egg problem the descendants of h 
race would have to face in mod 
times. The law requires an eg; 
noodle manufacturer to put 
solid egg in his product. An 
contains 78% moisture, but 
noodle manufacturers use it in 
form, which contains 6% oil. Flo 
contains 131/.% moisture, with 
small quantity of oil, and as dr 
eggs cost 972% more than fi 
Tony has to make ends meet, con 
plete the circle, and grab off 
margin for himself. No wonde: 
has more trouble explaining his 
problem to doubting inspectors t! 
Columbus did to his 
friends so many years ago. 

The invoice that offers term 
1% ten days or 30 days net cart 
a potential interest charge of 


doubt 
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per annum; 2% ten days or 30 
days net 36% per annum; and the 
fellow who offers 5% discount in 
ten days or 30 days net is plum 
cuckoo, as that figures out 90% per 
annum. Not so? Take a 2% in- 
voice: The first ten days, no charge; 
then by paying the bill on the 10th 
day you earn 2% for anticipating its 
due date by 20 days,—and 2% for 
20 days is 36% per annum. Why 
more merchants don’t borrow 6% 
and 7% money at the bank and 
take advantage of their discount 
privileges is one of the mysteries of 
merchandising. 


The meat packer sits serenely 
back and lets the public think be- 
cause he will pay more per pound 
on the hoof for steers than he will 
forcows that steer meat is better, and 
they are willing to pay accordingly. 
The answer to that is the percent- 
ages of food value and offal. In 
the cow the cut is 46% and 54% 
respectively, whereas the steer cuts 
55% and 45%. 

Many traffic judges have empha 
sized the fact that gasoline and 
booze won't mix; but gasoline and 
B. T. U.’s will mix, and if the little 
pump is given its place in the sun it 


will increase its percentage in gal- 
lonage, but not in mileage. And 
when it comes to the interest per- 
centages charged by some second- 
hand car dealers, that should be re- 
ported to the district attorney's 
office. 

The insurance business and slot 
machines are firmly anchored to 
percentage tables; and the little 
roulette wheel, with its one green 
space out of 36, represents 2.77% 
for the operator, a net profit not 
equalled by many of our national 
concerns on their annual turn over. 

Continued on page 47 


The Science of Purchasing 


HE DICTIONARY says science is knowledge 
g grove and verified by exact observation and cor- 
rect thinking. Only one who has been privileged to 
buy can fully appreciate the meaning of the term with 
its relation to purchasing. In years gone by, particu- 
larly before the war, purchasing was just another job. 
The difficult problems of securing materials and supplies 
required the ingenuity of master minds during the 
1914-1918 period. The disastrous boom that exploded 
in 1929 brought to the attention of industry the im- 
portant task of purchasing and industry learned it was 
not just a job but an executive function. 

The tremendous demand for materials to maintain 
production, forced industry to study markets, both 
foreign and domestic. It was necessary also to study 
price structures. This work was assigned largely to 
the purchasing departments. 

Rapid strides in industry has made competition a 
problem of the purchasing department. Almost every 
field of endeavor has a large number of producers. It 
takes exact observation and correct thinking to decide 
which source to choose, because of the many factors 
influencing a decision. 

The purchasing department has had to keep pace 
with intensive chemical and physical research, and it 
has shown itself equal to the task. Laboratory facili- 
ties are standard equipment with the majority of cor- 
porations. There are also many independent labora- 
tories over the country whose services are constantly 
in demand and proving extremely profitable to industry. 
New products and new inventions spring up like mush- 
rooms overnight, and the purchasing department is the 
channel through which a detailed study of their values 
are made in respect to particular applications. 

Cooperative buying generally will become an estab- 
lished fact in the near future and it will require exact 
observation and correct thinking to make it a success. 
The purchasing profession will be ready to meet the call. 
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Another important factor in developing purchasing 
as a science today has been the work of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. The organization 
was formed in 1915 and has a membership of over 
4,000 members. This organization, through able 
management and a policy of disseminating information 
to its members without endeavoring to influence 
decision, has brought it into national prominence. 
Monthly meetings of the members all over the country 
and Canada enable them to discuss pertinent prob- 
lems, and have done much to improve their knowledge 
of markets, prices and sources of supply. The national 
headquarters is constantly making surveys and studies 
of commodities from the standpoint of production and 
consumption all over the world for we must remember 
the rest of the world today is no farther away from us 
than our telephone. Where consumers’ interests are 
concerned, government officials have sought the advice 
and counsel of the national office. Several colleges have 
already included purchasing as a course of study. 

Yes, purchasing has become a science. There is 
much promise for it in the future for those who are 
worthy and capable of meeting its requirements. In- 
dustry and business will depend more and more on the 
purchasing departments to help solve the complex 
business problems that are becoming as numerous as 
stars in the sky. The purchasing department will be 
the artery of contact between present day production 
and the modern business world because of foresight in 
developing exact observations and correct thinking. 
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F. O. B. 


(Filosofy of Buying) 


The Ballad of bia’s broadcasting policy. F. O. B.'s bet is 
Robbie and Pat that it was thought up by the same fellow who 
writes most of the salesmen’s manuals. Only 
Patman and Robinson the P.A. can’t be trusted, like a phonograph 
Think it’s not nice record, always to give the proper scheduled 
In selling your goods to quote answer. 
More than one price. & * 
Patman and Robinson 
Say that the chain W: are constantly being intrigued anew in readins 
Stores and mail order folks the quotations on the Produce Exchange. It i 
Give them a pain. only a few weeks ago that we learned that frozen egg: 


had futures, and now we run across a reference to spot 
butter. Granting that this is an age of specialization 
nevertheless we had always found the ordinary ta 
variety entirely satisfactory for spotting purpo 


Patman and Robinson 
Want you to pay 
Exactly as much as each 


Other P.A. 

Patman and Robinson e bad 

Wrote up their Act 

Which all wholesale grocers One of our faithful readers, perusing th: 
Applauded and backed. October issue, remarked, ‘“‘Fences? It would 


take a man named Space to think of writing o 


Patman and Robinson a subject like that.” 


Hold you to blame 
If all other buyers don’t @ e 
Pay just the same. 


Patman and Robinson COACH’S ADVICE to a crack college halfback 
Made it a crime breaking into the professional ranks, as report 
For which you'll pay triple and by Richards Vidmer: ‘This business of jiggling ab 
Maybe serve time. and sidestepping and dodging is the little man’s gam 


a big man’s game is to find daylight and drive for it 
Which is excellent advice for the professional leagu: 
this adult game of buying and selling. 


Patman and Robinson 
Raised such a fuss 
That all buyers everywhere 


Wished to di i 
ished to discuss e e 


The program committees, 
Delighted with that, ES, of course we’re thankful: 
Exlaimed, ‘‘What a break! Thank you, 


: Because the presidential race is over. 
Robbie and Pat.” 


Because business activity has passed the 100°, inde» 
line and is still going up. 
Because purchasing men have had the good sense and 


sound judgment to keep a step or two ahead of busin: 
ICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., developments all the way. 


goes into production this month with a new Because business has gained from adversity a new 
Silent Radio. Just too late, unfortunately, to catch appreciation of the customer’s viewpoint, and buyer: 
the flood of campaign oratory which has monopolized and sellers can meet on a plane of better understandins 
the air waves these many weeks past. Because of friendships born of business contacts, that 
now transcend their origin. 
e e Because the purchasing function is growing in skill 
and prestige, and especially because the vision still 
And speaking of the radio campaign, that exceeds the fulfillment. 
debate of Senator Vandenberg vs. a phono- Because our favorite small college team pushed o 
graph record was a mighty clever stunt, what- the needed score on the afternoon we saw them pla) 
ever you may think of its fairness or of Colum- Because. 
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The University P.A.: 











“Heck! There goes $3.14 for another 
didn’t need the extra touchdown.” 


shirt, and we 
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6.0900 Dies—One Stoek Man 


Efficient storage facilities and 
record control enable this active 
department to operate effectively 
with the services of only one man 


HEN EXPANSION, due to increased business, 
made it necessary for the Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, Chicago, to accommodate more dies in their die 
vaults, the change was made by discarding the heavy 
welded steel racks and installing adjustable steel shelv- 
ing in their place. This made it possible to increase 
storage capacity for the same floor area, by about 35%. 
There are about 6,500 active dies in the company’s 
die vault. These dies weigh from 25 to 1,500 pounds. 
They are issued, checked, returned to stock or sent to 
the toolroom for repair, by just one man. 

Absolute control makes it possible for the workman 
to keep an accurate check of all the dies, beside having 
them instantly accessible. 

Each die is listed on a visible index file. On each 
card, the section number, shelf number and color is 
indicated. The color is of great assistance in locating 
the die, if it should become misplaced. Each die is 
painted with a bright band of color—the color desig- 
nating the type equipment for which it is to be used. 
For example, the die for a certain model coin machine 
may have a red stripe, while the die for an ice cream 
freezing machine may have a blue stripe. 

The method of control is as follows: The die is 
issued to the stamping department and when the run 
is completed, the last stamping made from that par- 
ticular die is returned with it to the die vault superin- 
tendent. This last stamping is examined by the super- 
intendent, and if there are any signs of wear or fault 
in the piece, the die is sent to the repair department 
for re-working. When this is done, a tag is attached, 
telling exactly what must be done and what is wrong 
with the die. 

In addition to the color showing type of equipment 
for which the die is to be used, it also carries a letter 
and a number. The letter on the die represents the 
shelf section to which the die belongs, the number indi- 
cates its position on the shelf itself. 

In addition, incoming and outgoing dies are im- 
mediately recorded on the card file, so that the exact 
location of all equipment is known at all times, should 
there be a sudden demand for it. 


Upper photo: An 1,100 pound emboss-and-form 
die is returned to stock with the aid of a lift 
truck. Lower photo: General view of the die 
vault at Mills Novelty Co.; actual weight carried 
per section runs as high as 15,000 pounds. 
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THE COST OF MOTOR SERVICE 
under the Motor Carrier Aet 


HE MOTOR CARRIER ACT, an important unit 

of the ‘‘must”’ legislation of 1935, enacted in the 
torrid summer session of the Seventy-Fourth Congress 
and signed by the President in August of that year, is 
beginning to make itself felt. 

Nominally it became effective on October 1, 1935. 
Some of the provisions, notably those pertaining to the 
publication of tariffs of rates and charges, did not be- 
come effective until six months later, on April 1, 1936. 
Other provisions which require administrative action on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission, such 
as equipment and safety regulations, hours of service 
and standards for employees, and uniform accounting 
practices, have not yet become fully operative. And 
some of these provisions are the ones which will have 
the most profound effect upon the cost of motor carrier 
service. 

In the year that has intervened between the enact- 
ment of the law and the present, many perplexing ques- 
tions about the Act and its effects have come to the 
surface. In many cases the answers to these questions 
cannot be had until they have been administratively 
determined by the I.C.C, and until the courts have 
passed upon the Commission’s rulings and orders. 
There are, however, certain questions of peculiar signi- 
ficance to purchasing technique upon which purchasing 
officers of industrial and commercial establishments are 
doing some concentrated thinking and planning. 


Who Is Affected? 


The Act recognizes several different classes of motor 
operators, and distinguishes between them in its regula- 
tion of the industry. 

Common carriers are defined as those who undertake, 
directly or indirectly by lease or any other arrangement, 
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Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


to transport for the general public for hire over either 
regular or irregular routes. Contract carriers are de- 
scribed as those who transport for hire under special 
and individual contracts or agreements. Brokers are 
persons, other than common or contract carriers or 
their agents or employees, who sell or offer, to sell or 
arrange for transportation service. Private carriers 
embrace those not included within the categories of 
common or contract carriers who operate motor ve- 
hicles as owners, lessees or bailies for the purpose of sale, 
lease, rent or bailment in the furtherance of any com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The regulations applicable to common and contract 
carriers are much more rigorous than those applicable 
to private carriers. The I.C.C is directed to establish 
for all categories of carriers reasonable regulations 
governing the safety of operation, standards for equip- 
ment, qualifications and maximum hours of service for 
employees. Regulation of private carriers does not go 
beyond this. 

However, the Act requires of interstate carriers (1) to 
obtain, as prerequisite to operation, certificates of pub 
lic convenience and necessity; (2) to maintain con 
tinuous and adequate service; (3) to set up uniform 
records and accounts; (4) to make periodical and 
special reports; (5) to carry adequate insurance; (6) 
to establish reasonable classifications of goods trans- 
ported; (7) to make reasonable rates and charges; and 
(8) to publish, post for public inspection, and file 
tariffs of their rates and charges with the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers of the I.C.C. 

Contract carriers are required to obtain permits, and 
to file schedules of their minimum charges (or, in the 
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s 
discretion of the Commission, copies of their contracts 
showing their minimum charges). 


Costs 


It can scarcely be doubted that the effect of the Act 
generally will be not only to stabilize, but to increase 
the cost of motor transportation service. The stand- 
ards governing equipment, personnel and operation are 
to be reasonable, and not unduly burdensome, but they 
can hardly fail to result in additional costs to all motor 
vehicle operation in the aggregate. 

Many motor vehicle operators have always pur- 
chased good equipment and maintained it properly, 
have manned their trucks adequately and required a 
reasonable number of hours of work per day and per 
week. But one has only to drive over any arterial 
highway used by commercial motor trucks, to know 
that many individuals in the motor transportation 
business do not operate safe equipment or keep it al- 
ways in good condition, and that they do literally drive 
themselves and their vehicles far beyond the fatigue 
point that is safe for their health, the useful life of the 
equipment, the safety of the goods transported and of 
the public using the highways. One cannot generalize 
upon this point; both conditions do exist. 

Nor can one fatuously conclude that all individuals 
and companies who overwork themselves, their ve- 
hicles and their employees, do so from ignorance or 
from deliberate choice. Many are driven by inexorable 
necessity of payments due upon equipment, by debts 
arising from claims of loss or damage, or by outrageous 
competitive conditions, particularly the scramble for 
return-load business on an intercity route, often at less 
than a compensatory basis. Regulation will assist in 
making it increasingly difficult to stay in this type of 
suicidal competition, which can be indulged in only by 
wearing out men and equipment, endangering the lives 
and property of the public, and the goods of shippers. 
In the process, these higher standards cannot fail to 
increase the costs of operation to those who now operate 
on a lower standard. 

But operating costs are not all. Since motor trans- 
portation has come of age, it is more than merely 
“running trucks.’’ The expense of preparing applica- 
tions for certificates or permits; of compiling and pub- 
lishing tariffs or schedules, whether done individually 
or jointly with other carriers through tariff publishing 
agencies; of maintaining traffic associations; of attend- 
ing rate and other meetings; of seeking advice and filing 


complaints; of maintaining traffic and solicitation o1 

ganizations—all these things have already added cor 

siderably to the cost of doing business. The regula 
tions governing uniform accounts, safety standards, in 
surance, and numerous other matters, are not yet 
wholly effective, so that it is safe to conclude that the 
costs of motor transportation service will tend to i 

crease rather than to diminish in the immediate futur: 

as the carriers increase their organizations by the addi 
tion of traffic men, accountants and other personne! 
necessary to carry out the I.C.C requirements. In many 
cases these additional costs will be more than offset by 
additional traffic attracted to the better organized and 
more efficient carriers, but unless the total amount ol 
motor freight traffic increases proportionately, it is ap 
parent that the marginal and sub-marginal carriers will 
tend to be eliminated from the field. The next five 
years should witness many mergers and consolidation: 

as well as many outright retirements from this field 


Rate Bases 


Freight rates generally are in a state of chaos. The 
traditional rate patterns set by inter-railroad competi 
tion, and based on class and commodity mileage scales 
have been shattered by the eccentric rates induced by 
water, motor, and pipe-line competition. In many 
cases, specific ‘“‘motor-competitive’’ rates have bee! 
made by the railroads in order to meet the competitio! 
of the motor carriers. 

Meanwhile, motor carriers have been equally actives 
in making ‘“‘rail-competitive’’ rates. Rate logic has 
become bewildered in the midst of this competitiv: 
scramble for business. 

With the advent of rate regulation on April 1, 1936, 
the motor carrier rate conferences as a rule attempted 
to set rates generally upon the level of railroad rates, 
and dogged efforts are being made to keep rates upo! 
this basis. Such a policy is obviously unsound. The 
proper level for railroad rates, generally as well as for 
specific movements of traffic, has little or anything to 
do with the proper level of motor freight rates. The 
costs of railroad and motor freight service are unlike 
Railroads are mass carriers which can increase the units 
of service with relatively slight increase in cost per unit 
while motor vehicles are relatively small unit carrier 
where additional traffic requires multiplying the num 
ber of small units required to move the traffic wit! 
additional increments of operating costs almost if 
quite equal to the increase in traffic. 
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Railroads are unwisely competing for traffic which 
the motor carriers should have, because of their relative 
efficiency in handling certain commodities within cer- 
tain distances, while motor carriers, with equal lack of 
wisdom, are competing for traffic which is more effi- 
ciently transported by railroad. One of the effects of 
regulation should be the fixing of rates by railroad and 
by motor with reference to the costs of performing 
the service by each type of carrier and with reference to 
the type of service rendered by each carrier, and not by 
competing with each other by tending to meeting each 
other’s rates. The “‘spread’’ or rate relationship be- 
tween railroad and motor freight rates, a wholly artifi- 
cial product of excessive and inadequately regulated 
competition, should tend to be disrupted, and separate 
rate structures conforming more nearly to the cost of 
performing the service and the value of the service by 
these two indispensable forms of transportation—rail 
and motor—should take its place. 


Trade Quantity Units 


It is difficult to determine whether the demand for 
smaller unit shipments stimulated the development of 
motor transportation or whether motor transportation 
encouraged the development of smaller unit quantities 
in certain trades. The problem resolves itself into a 
philosophical speculation something like the specula- 
tion as to whether the chicken or the egg is entitled to 
precedence. 

Smaller trade units are here, and many believe they 
are here to stay. Trade units equivalent to motor 
truck loads are the governing units in many lines of 
business. Both railroads and motor carriers must con- 
form to these mandates of industry. There is no such 
thing as a “‘truck-load’’ quantity, because motor ve- 
hicles operating in intercity service carry from 2!/, 
tons to 15 tons, and the amount that they can carry 
varies with the typography of the section of the country, 
with road conditions, and with the nature of the traffic 
and the demands of the trade. The inability of the 
motor industry to decide what a truck-load quantity is, 
is indicated that the National Motor Freight Classifica- 
tion distinguishes ‘‘volume’’ (V.) and less-than-truck- 
load (L. T. L.) quantities of freight, and publishes rates 
for volume traffic and for L. T. L. traffic rather than 
upon truck-load and less-than-truckload units. 

It is quite probable that the existence of motor trans- 
portation service with equipment of carrying capacities 
less than railroad freight cars, and the development of 
freight containers also with smaller capacities than rail- 
road cars, will tend to establish trade units in many lines 
of trade upon less than the railroad carload minimum 
weights. It is not improbable that railroads may estab- 
lish numerous rates upon a less-than-carload, a carload, 
and an intermediate basis of several tons in order to 
meet trade requirements. 


Trend Toward Private Trucking 


One of the spectres which gives the motor industry 
the jitters is that of the possibility of private carrier op- 
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eration upon a larger scale than at present. Rate regu- 
lation, tariff publication, uniform and comprehensive 
accounting systems, and the costs attendant to compli- 
ance with all provisions of the Motor Carrier Act make 
common and contract motor carriers apprehensive that 
the costs of doing business as common and contract car- 
riers may exceed the costs of private operators perform- 
ing the same services. Many motor carriers depend for 
the bulk of their traffic upon one or several large ship- 
pers and they are acutely aware of the truth of the 
adage that “he who pays the piper calls the tune.”’ 
Regulation demands higher standards of business prac- 
tice, additional traffic and accounting costs—these are 
the nether millstone. The upper millstone is the fact 
that large shippers, relieved of the necessity of filing 
tariffs of rates or schedules of charges, of accounting 
and other costs, and possessing sufficient quantities of 
freight may find it economically advisable to own and 
operate their own trucks, given the same quantities of 
traffic and balanced operation. 

One obstacle is the impracticability of balancing the 
inbound and outbound movements of traffic so as to 
obtain reasonably full loads in both directions. Many 
industrial concerns and commercial houses have no de- 
sire to engage in motor transportation in the transpor- 
tation of their own goods upon a large scale, but if com- 
mon and contract motor freight rates rise to points 
where the industries can perform the services at prices 
substantially less than prevailing motor freight rates, 
many will undoubtedly do so. The fact that excessively 
severe competition among motor carriers has tended to 
put freight rates upon the bargain counter has caused 
many industrial concerns up to this time to refrain from 
doing their own trucking or to discontinue trucking 
operations. 


Comparative Costs 


From now on, the comparative costs of private opera- 
tion and common or contract trucking will be given in- 
creased attention. One large oil refining company has 
recently re-examined the costs of direct operation and 
common and contract motor carrier rates, and decided 
to continue using contract and common carriers be- 
cause it was found that these rates generally were less 
than the costs of direct operation—all factors of cost 
considered. In individual cases, private operation costs 
were found to be less; in these cases the carriers were 
notified of the fact and given an opportunity of revising 
their rates which were out of line with private operating 
costs. 


New Standards of Efficiency 


Common and contract carriers, particularly those 
serving large industries, must exert unusual efforts to 
make their operation efficient in order to effect the in- 
creased costs arising out of regulation, if they wish to 
retain the patronage of large shippers and receivers of 
freight. Regulation is setting new standards and caus- 
ing new problems in motor transportation which chal- 
lenge the best brains the industry can muster. 
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THE EINSTEIN OF PURCHASING 
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H: WAS THE Einstein of purchasing. 


He had a system for doping out the swings of the 
commodity market, and most of the time it worked. He 
subscribed to—and read—every known economic ser- 
vice, and his own personal batting average was right up 
among the leaders. 

He had a formula for when to buy, and how much to 
buy, and how to establish the proper quantity of stock. 
He referred to these as optima and minima, and to his 
collective purchases as materiel. His rate of inventory 
turnover was the prize exhibit of the Taylor Society. 
The machines in his plant never hesitated a split second 
for want of material, or supplies, or a necessary part. 
The new shipment of stock was generally being un- 
loaded just at the moment when the last unit of the old 
lot was passed out over the store-room counter. 

The ledger page for obsolescence mark-off was a 
blank sheet. 

He had a slide rule and a book of logarithms, and 
knew how to use them both. A long string of intricate 
discounts did not faze him. The metric system artists 
quickly wilted before his conversion tables. Give him 
the specific gravity of a coil of wire and he’d tell you the 
mil-diameter more quickly than you could get it with a 
set of micrometer calipers. 

He had the data to convince a disgruntled salesman 
that he shouldn’t have received the order, and could 
demonstrate to management that the company’s sol- 
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vency was directly attributable to his own superlat 
buying. 

He had a specification for every item. He even kn 
that No. 1 grade mirror glass is two grades below AA 
and why middling fair cotton costs ten cents more t! 
strict good middling. 

His department was a model of organization and eff 
ciency. His assistants were all graduate engineers a 
his secretary a Barnard Ph.D. Altogether they 
the Brain Trust of the whole company staff. 

His office was lined with charts and graph 
studded with colored pins. His records were not 
complete, but usable. He didn’t have to guess v 
asked about the price of pyrogallic acid crystals a 
2 o'clock on the afternoon of March 25th. He 
solved the puzzle of filing a hundred catalogs 
hundred assorted sizes, and the more difficult puzz! 
finding them after they had once been filed. 

He lectured to business men’s luncheon clubs « 
theme that purchasing is really a formula, and n 
matter of warm human contacts and seasoned 
ment. But eventually that theory proved to 
boomerang. For management logically concluded 
it may take an Einstein to work up a formula 
many a lesser man can fill in the figures. And tha 
cluded him. 

Yes, he was the Einstein of purchasing. But h 
Einstein now. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 
noting major developments in 
supply, demand and prices of 


selected basic commodities 





Supply 
BURLAP 


RODUCTION HAS been maintained at 

high rates, and U. S. stocks are 
broadening, standing currently at five 
months’ supply. 


COAL 


ITUMINOUS output continued to ex- 
B pand in October, reaching 9 mil- 
lion tons weekly at the opening of the 
month and more than 9!/, million tons 
in the closing week. Production for 
1936 to date is 40'/. million tons ahead 
of 1935, or approximately a month’s 
output. Industrial stocks stand at 34 
days supply, and there is little going 
into storage even with increased tak- 
ings. The transportation situation is 
not highly satisfactory, with fewer 
cars available and many in bad order. 
Coke production is up about 29% from 
1935; stocks stand at 16 days supply 
as compared with 35 days a year ago. 


COPPER 


JT. S. PRODUCTION OF raw copper in 
September amounted to 66,430 
tons, up 27!/.% from August; refined 
copper 62,660 tons, up 138% from Au- 
gust. World quotas outside the United 
States were twice increased in October, 
reaching 95% of standard production, 
representing 7,000 tons per month addi- 
tional supply. Despite the expanding 
production, U. S. refined stocks were 
reduced 17 thousand tons to 188,720, 
and world stocks were down nearly 26 
thousand tons to 379,727. 


COTTON 


YROP ESTIMATES were revised upward 

A to 11,609,000 bales, still 5'/2% be- 
low the August estimate. An unusu- 
ally heavy ginning and prompt move- 
ment into the market was noted. 
Stocks at the mills amounted to 28 
days supply. Chief feature was the 
scarcity of virtually all cloth grades, 
particularly print cloths. 
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Demand 


a HAS ranged from light to 
I. moderately active, demand gener- 
ally improving though individual com- 
mitments were small. The majority 
of purchases called for shipment with- 
in the year. 


 esidenge CONSUMPTION is running 
about 5'/. million tons a month 
ahead of 1935. Purchases about 25% 
ahead of last year. Lake loadings, 
with a season total of more than 34 
million tons, are better than double 
last year’s tonnage and rail shipments 
to supplement this total are already 
contracted for. The great bulk of pur- 
chases are going directly into use rather 
than storage. 





ONSUMPTION IS RUNNING ahead of 
+ production. U.S. use in Septem- 
ber was 75,890 tons, world use nearly 
160,000. For the first half of October 
sales were light, and chiefly to fabri- 
cators associated with producing com- 
panies. Interest quickened sharply in 
the third week, and on the announce- 
ment of an impending price advance 
on the 27th, sales jumped to 84!/, 
thousand tons for the day, the second 
largest day on record. The month’s 
total sales reached 175,734 tons, an all- 
time high, principally for January de- 
livery. 


YSTIMATES OF WORLD consumption 
E indicate a demand of more than 12 
million bales of American cotton for 
the year. Cloth sales are substanti- 
ally ahead of production, unfilled orders 
representing 14 weeks output, the best 
future sales since 1919. Domestic use 
in September amounted to 629,727 
bales, up 9'/2% from August. 


Spot quotations receded from th 


Market 


ERE unsett 


- Ww led awa 
stabilization of exchang: 


level of September to 5.20 at th 


October and 


5.10 at mid-mont] 
firmer tone developed at Calcut 
this time and the price recove1 


5.15 in the closing week. 


T= PRICE STRUCTURE of the 
coal industry—bituminous, 


thracite, and coke—was_ unch: 


throughout October and with 

vances scheduled for November: 
underlying tone was firm, sustai1 
steady and increasing demand a1 
Wage agreements extend thro 


the first quarter of 1937, and the 


threat of an emergency mark 
parently lies in the possibility 


shortage. 


| Ee THE GREATER part of the n 


price inte 


rest centered chiefly 


the export price, which went sub 
ally above 10 cents to a 5-year 
Domestic prices were steady 
cents, with increasing tension 
spread between the domestic a1 


port prices w 


idened. On October 


a general advance to 10 cents w 
nounced, the first change sin 
1/,-cent advance of July 20th 
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Supply 
IRON and STEEL 


YTEEL PRODUCTION, which tapered 
S off slightly in September, declined 
a little further during October, but with 
no certain indication that the peak for 
the year had been passed. The year’s 
output to date is 40% ahead of 1935. 
Part of the decline is attributed to the 
necessity of equipment repairs, part to 
a dip in the volume of orders. The 
center of greatest activity has shifted 
from Youngstown to Pittsburgh. 
There has been little accumulation of 
stocks, which are particularly light in 
the semi-finished group. Pig iron 
activity has been brisk and improving. 


LUMBER 


UTPUT OF HARDWOODS and soft- 
O woods held reasonably steady 
around 68 to 70% of the 1929 weekly 
average. Stocks of hardwoods are 
reported lower. Unsettling factors are 
strike threats and limited shipping 
space. 


NAVAL STORES 


TT) ECEIPTS OF ROSIN are seasonally 
R tapering off, with a great propor- 
tion of the lower grades now coming in. 
At the close of the month there was 
virtual assurance that the limitation 
on production would be continued in 
1937 along the lines established this 
year, with a federal subsidy for partici- 
pation in the conservation plan of 
tapping only the mature trees. About 
65% of producers are now participa- 
ting. 


PAPER 


ANADIAN NEWSPRINT production, 
C close to 270,000 tons monthly, is 
running 16!/2% ahead of 1935 and ex- 
panding. Pulpwood exports are also 
heavy as the ban on use of crown land 
timber has been relaxed. U.S. paper- 
board industry is operating at 76% of 
capacity. Tissue and kraft tonnage is 
good, but both groups are some weeks 
behind in deliveries. New mill capac- 
ity of more than 1,500 tons daily is 
under construction in the south, repre- 
senting paper bags, kraft, wrapping, 
and liner board. Other large projects 
are also in contemplation. 
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Demand 


Pipes PRESENT conditions, with ma- 
terial for the most part going di- 
rectly into use, ingot production is a 
fair measure of consumption. Tin 
plate continues the most active outlet; 
automobile orders have been urgent; 
structural items better. The chief 
feature of the month, however, was the 
release of large railroad orders repre- 
senting heavy tonnages. These pur- 
chases may amount to nearly 3 million 
tons of steel products, double the figure 
for 1935. 





ZG 


N™ ORDERS HAVE been consistently 
above production, shipments 2 to 
9% below. Unfilled orders are up 
30% from 1935. Demand both for 
furniture and flooring use has held up 
well. 


EMAND FOR turpentine was sluggish, 

domestic users being well stocked 
up and the chief support coming from 
sporadic buying abroad. Rosins were 
moderately active, with soap, varnish 
and paper makers all showing interest 
and a disposition to take a somewhat 
longer position. 





ONSUMPTION IS running high in 
C virtually all grades, supporting 
higher production schedules. Fine 
papers are in fairly steady demand, 
other grades generally in even better 
position and showing continued im- 
provement. Wholesalers report orders 
in sufficient volume to assume good 
business over the balance of the year, 
through the holidays and up to the in- 
ventory period. Demand for holiday 
specialties is more active than at any 
time since 1928. 


Market 


| | IGHER PRICES were in effect on some 

products at the beginning of 
October; among these were merchant 
wire, up $3, and manufacturing wire, 
up $2. With fair volume materializing 
in rail orders, an upward price adjust- 
ment seems not unlikely. As to a 
general advance for Ist quarter deliv- 
eries, current sentiment in the trade 
seems to be that it will not exceed $1, 
instead of the more drastic advance 
previously discussed. Wage agree- 
ments were not yet settled at the pres- 
ent writing. Pig iron costs are up on 
account of coke. Scrap prices in 
October reached the highest level in 
years 


ARDWOOD PRICES are nominally un- 
I I changed but firmly held. South- 
ern pine was up from September levels 
about 2%. The price sagged slightly 
at mid-month, but rose strongly in the 
closing week to 23.54, almost exactly 
a dollar gain for the month. 


FYNURPENTINE PRICES fluctuated in a 
| pores range from 403/, to 42 cents. 
The net change for the month was 
1/,-cent advance. Rosin prices ad- 
vanced steadily, continuing the trend 
of recent months. B grade showed a 
gain of 20 cents during October, to 7.50. 
An unusual situation developed in that 
all grades B to N were virtually at the 
same level, better distillation methods 
having reduced the percentage of lower 
grades produced. 


aati PRICES are still generally re- 
garded as subnormal for current 
rates of demand, but are steadily firm- 
ing. Both mechanical and chemical 
pulp registered moderate advances 
during the month. Chip board is up 
$2.50 a ton to $35, and news board up 
$7.50 to $37.50. Tissue, with quota- 
tions nominally unchanged, is com- 
manding premiums for prompt deliv- 
eries. The newsprint prices announced 
by industry leaders some weeks back 
have been generally confirmed by other 
producers at $42.50 for 1937 contract 
business and $46 spot, a moderate ad- 


vance. 
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STERILIZATION 





The United States is the largest 
buyer of wiping cloths in the 
world. It knows that costly pre- 
cision equipment is easily dam- 
aged by inferior wipers. That 
dangerous infections have often 
been spread through the use of 
unsanitary wipers. 

Consequently, every wiper 
bought by the United States 
must conform to Federal Speci- 
fication DDD-C-506, which states: 
All cloths must be washed, steril- 
ized, and dried within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 

Private industry, too, realizes 
that an unsterilized, non-speci- 
fication wiper is a hazard to 





OF ALL WIPING CLOTHS 


health and equipment. The far- 
sighted purchaser requisitions 
sterilized wipers----cloths which 
he would not hesitate to handle 
himself. 

Every bale of wipers bearing 
the Institute label is guaranteed 
to be sanitary and in accordance 
with standard specifications. 
Every cloth is sterilized by boiling 
in a solution of caustic and/or 
chloride of lime and drying at a 
heat in excess of 212 degrees. 

Institute labelled wipers cost 
no more. Be certain that the 
wipers delivered to you are genu- 
inely sanitary. Demand the 
Institute label on every bale. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 

CANTON, OHIO—Canton Sterilized Wiping Cloth Co., 2049 Dueber Ave., S.W. 
CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO—Central Mills Co., 3920 S. Loomis St. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Sanitary Rag Co., 2137 S. 


Loomis St. 


CLEVELAND—Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 


HAMILTON, OH!IO—The Leshner Corp., 1240 


Central Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Wiper & Waste Mills., 511 Broadway 


NEWARK, N. J.—American Oil & Supply Co., 


NEW YORK—Godfrey Cotton Products Corp., 


238-260 Wilson Ave. 
102 Wooster St. 


NEW YORK—Horton Wiping Materials Co., Inc., 338 East 110th St. 


PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co 


-, 1233 Spring Garden Ave. 


PITTSBURGH—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 
ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 Main St. 


For complete Institute specifications write any member or The Sanitary Institute of America, 
1100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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Supply 


PETROLEUM 


AILY AVERAGE production of crude 
Divi went to new high levels in 
October, attaining a rate of 3,115,000 
barrels, of which 3,015,000 was run to 
stills. A mew interstate agreement 
was reached early in the month, with 
Texas apparently ready to come into 
line. Heavy withdrawals from crude 
in storage brought U. S. stocks down 
to less than 100 days supply for the first 
time in 18 years. Gasoline in storage 
was heavy and increasing in the first 
two weeks, but was curtailed in the 
second half. Increasing production of 
fuel oil involves some additional pro- 
duction of gasoline as well. 


RUBBER 


ORLD STOCKS of rubber were again 
W reduced. At 563,000 tons, down 
more than 25% from the peak of fif- 
teen months ago, they are approach- 
ing the desired level of half a million 
tons, or approximately six months 
supply. Shipments for the first three 
quarters of 1936 were 9,000 tons short 
of permissible exports. Quotas for 
the first half of 1937 have been raised 
5 points, to 70% of the basic production 
of 1,258,000 tons, approximately in 
balance with estimated consumption. 
U. S. stocks declined in September for 
the fourteenth consecutive month, de- 
spite a 13.7% increase in imports. 


TIN 


IN STOCKS WERE sharply down on 

October Ist, to the lowest point re- 
corded since January. October de- 
liveries to the U. S. amounted to 6,005 
tons. The meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee at The Hague, 
October 21st, reached no decision as toa 
continuation of the restriction plan. 
Siam holds to the demand of 19,000 
tons standard and 12,000 minimum 
production, as against the Committee’s 
proposal of 18,000 and 10,500, respec- 
tively. Another meeting is scheduled 
for November. 


ZINC 


RODUCTION OF ZINC ore was main- 
F ules at 9,000 to 9,500 tons weekly, 
stocks slightly down to 30,850. Sup- 
plies of slab zinc are ample. 
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Demand 


a OF FUEL oil were in better 
volume, particularly in the heavier 
grades. Gasoline activity was satis- 
factory on contract business, with 
wholesale markets broadening in the lat- 
ter part of the month. There was 
relatively little spot business. 





U S. CONSUMPTION OF rubber in 
September amounted to 46,330 
tons, slightly down from August, but 
24.9% ahead of 1935. The industry 
continues at a good pace. Tire pro- 
duction for the year is estimated at 
52 million pieces, the best record since 
1930. Trading was generally light, 
speculative activity being notably ab- 
sent and factory interest appearing 
only on price recessions, chiefly in the 
near positions. 





ONSUMPTION OF TIN continues at a 
C high rate. World use is up 18.6% 
and U. S. use up 10% from a year ago. 
Trading interest was exceptionally 
quiet. After a good opening, several 
days passed with no recorded business. 
A price recession to 445/, at mid- 
month brought out a brisk purchasing 
movement, the most active in months, 
after which quiet markets again pre- 
vailed. 


YALES AND SHIPMENTS of slab zinc 
S were in good volume. Unfilled 
orders down during the month to 42,405 
tons. Ore demand is chiefly for the 
coarse grade. 


Market 


| RICES ON CRUDE oil were unchanged 
during October. Fuel oil quota- 
tions strengthened and showed a slight 
Gasoline 
schedules sagged; the tank wagon price 
was shaded from a range of 6!/,-63/, 


advance at mid-month. 


cents down to 6'/,-6'/2, with the upper 
level prevailing. Retail gasoline prices 
in eastern metropolitan areas were soft, 
and most producers were apparently 
willing to meet the reductions. 


UBBER PRICES fluctuated in a nar- 
R row range, moving only fraction- 
ally above or below the 16'/2-cent level 
until the closing week, when an ad- 
vance to 17!/s was registered, a new 
high for the movement. The tax on 
native rubber production in the Dutch 
East Indies was successively advanced 
from 47 to 52 guilders per 100 kg., this 
being a routine adjustment to com- 
pensate for monetary devaluation. 


rYXIN PRICES RECORDED a net gain of 

3/,-cent during October, from 455/, 
to 46, but the bulk of the month’s 
transactions were at levels consider- 
ably below these figures. The first 
third of the month, prices ranged be- 
tween 45 and 455/,. A recession to 
445/, uncovered demand that supported 
recovery to 45!/;, but failure to reach 
accord on restriction resulted in a low 
of 437/s. Unconfirmed reports of an 
agreement on the 29th sent the price 
rocketing to 45'/. and to 46!/,; on the 


following day. 


ry7INC PRICES ARE unchanged despite 
Z, advances in copper and lead, and 
a strong foreign market. Unfilled or- 
ders must be further curtailed to sup- 


port an advance. 
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The same scientific accuracy is the background of all Concora shipping 


cases and folding cartons—starting with laboratory-developed formulae, run- 
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ning through searching material tests, and ending with laboratory tests of 
the finished products—where actual-use conditions are duplicated and each 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


C. E. Barves of Charlotte, N. C., 
for the past several years purchas- 
ing agent for the Kendall Mills at 
Paw Creek, has resigned to become 
associated with the McLeod Com- 
panies, including a leather manu- 
factory at Greensboro, N. C., and 
mill supply houses at Greensboro, 
xreenville, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. 
He will make his headquarters at 
Greensboro. Mr. Bailes has been 
an active member of the Virginia- 
Carolinas P.A. Association. 


GEORGE WATERHOUSE, formerly 
assistant purchasing agent for the 
Kendall Co., and more recently lo- 
cated with the Bauer & Black Divi- 
sion in Chicago, will return to Paw 
Creek, succeeding Mr. Bailes as pur- 
chasing agent. 


D. W. HuTCHISON has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 
Houston, succeeding PAuL A. SMITH 
who resigned to join the legal firm of 
Kemper, Hicks and Cramer, in that 
city. Mr. Hutchison has for some 
time served as assistant purchasing 
agent of the corporation. 


G. A. JOHNSON, for the past four- 
teen years assistant purchasing 
agent for the National Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has been appointed purchasing 
agent of that company succeeding 
the late F. F. Haslach. 


AMBROSE B. ACKER, former presi- 
dent of the New York P.A. Asso- 
ciation, and for the past two and a 
half years Director of Purchases for 
the City of New York, in the de- 
partment headed by Commissioner 
RUSSELL FORBES, has resigned from 
the municipal service on account of 
ill health. 


EDWARD M. VALLEJO has been 
named purchasing agent for the 
San Francisco Bay Exposition, in 
charge of construction materials 


and supplies for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition of 1939. 
His offices are at 585 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. Mr. Vallejo has 
many years of purchasing experi- 
ence with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., and the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. at Richmond, Cal. 


N. W. Hayson, for many years 
purchasing agent of the West Leech- 
burg Steel Company, has been 
named assistant purchasing agent 
of the Allegheny Steel Co., following 
a merger of the two organizations. 


HarrY L. Davisson, Purchasing 
and Budget Officer for the City of 
Berkeley, California, addressed the 
Mayor and Council Section at the 
recent convention of the League of 
California Municipalities, at Santa 
Monica. His paper, based on the 
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procedure used in his own depart- 
ment, dealt with ‘Budgeting for 
Expenditure Control.”’ 


O. E. McCratcHey, Purchasing 
Agent of the Barnsdall Oil Co., 
Tulsa, addressed the Engineers Club 
of that city, October 16th, on the 
topic, “The Relationship between 
Company Purchasing Agents and 
Engineers.”” Mr. McClatchey is 
chairman of the Oil Company 
Buyers Group of N.A.P.A. and a 
former president of the Tulsa P.A. 
Association. 


RaLtpH W. Myers, Purchasing 
Agent of Hobbs, Wall & Co., San 
Francisco, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast, an organization 


of coastwise shipping operators, 
handling personnel work. 
W. L. ScHwa.s, Purchasing 


Agent of the Hilo Varnish Co., 
Brooklyn, was guest of honor at a 
surprise testimonial dinner, October 
27th at the Downtown Athletic 
Club. The dinner was arranged by 
a group from the paint industry, and 
the occasion was Mr. Schwalb’s 
completion of 25 years service with 
the Hilo Co. At the conclusion of 
a program which was mostly in a 
hilarious vein, he was presented with 
a handsome traveling bag. Mr. 
Schwalb is active in the work of the 
New York P.A. Association, and is 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee at the present time. 


MILTON R. Mappux, Purchasing 
Agent for Hamilton County, Ohio, 
addressed the Consumers’ Institute 
meeting at Cincinnati, October 30th, 
on “The Consumer’s Need for 
Standard Qualities in Buying.” 


D. F. CuLiinan, Purchasing 
Agent of the Buffalo Bolt Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous ser- 
vice with that company. The oc- 
casion was fittingly observed at the 
October meeting of the Buffalo 
P.A. Association, when William 
Gamble of Vulcan Steam Forging 
Co., on behalf of Mr. Cullinan’s fel- 
low buyers, presented him with a 
desk set. Mr. Cullinan responded 
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briefly, tracing the tremendous 
change and development in business 
methods over the past half century. 


250 firms having branch offices 
Tulsa. 


L. K. DENNING, for the past eight 
years manager of the Miami bra 
store of the Kilgore Seed Co., ha 
been advanced to the position 
manager of the company’s pul 
chasing department, with head 
quarters at the general offices 
Plant City, Florida. He will be 
charge of purchases for the con 
pany’s thirteen stores in Florida a1 
three stores in the West Indies 


Howarp F. Stover, Purchasing 
Agent of the Gaso Pump & Burner 
Co., Tulsa, has been named head 
of the branch house division of the 
Community Fund Drive in that 
city. The appointment is a tribute 
to Mr. Stover’s ability and effective 
work in previous drives, and is the 
third successive year in which he 
has headed the campaign among 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


The Supply Factor 


UPPLY HAS BEEN succinctly de- 
fined as ‘‘what there is of what 
it takes.’ Basically it is a good 
solid, physical, quantitative con- 


cept. It’s material, goods, the 
stock pile—concrete and measur- 
able. 


In that simple sense, it is prob- 
ably the one single statistic of most 
direct and vital interest to the pur- 
chasing man. For it is the buyer’s 
job, his essential function in the 
complex organism of industrial man- 
agement, to know about supply, to 
seek and pursue it, to procure some 
small portions of it from time to 
time as required for the use of his 
plant, and to cherish a prudent per- 
centage of the total in his own pri- 
vate inventory. 

But simplicity is not one of the 
outstanding characteristics of our 
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present day industrial scheme. It 
is quite a job, in the first place, to 
compile a truly accurate total of all 
the separate quantities that go to 
make up the supply of a commodity, 
the inventories at the mine or pri- 
mary plant, in process, in transit, in 
the distributors’ warehouses and in 
a thousand stockrooms—here a dab 
and there a dab. But beyond this 
the problem is complicated by the 
fact that Supply has a Siamese twin 
named Demand, so intimately asso- 
ciated in our economic and indus- 
trial thinking that they have become 
utterly correlative, inseparable as 
neither and nor, stars and stripes, or 
ham and eggs. 

Take our figures on coal as a typi- 
cal example. It’s mined and sold 
and shipped and shoveled into the 
boiler by the ton. But ask about 
supply and you get an answer in 
days. That isn't true of all com- 
modities, but it illustrates a very 
prevalent trend of thought. There 
is a good deal of practical common 
sense in the attitude, for after all 
the quantity is chiefly significant 
in its relation to the rate of use, its 
market effects depend on the inter- 
play of other elements, and the pur- 
chasing agent himself, who is seek- 
ing the information, is in fact the 
personification of demand. 

There are situations in 
which it may be desirable to make 
one’s own calculations, when it 
would be preferable to have the data 
in the raw rather than the predi- 
gested state. And not infrequently 
it then transpires that the supply 
statistic is as difficult to isolate as 
some obscure germ in the patho- 
logical laboratory. For supply has 
ceased to be a mere statistic; it has 
become an Economic Factor. 


some 


NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, particu- 
larly in recent years, has ac- 
quired a profound respect for sta- 
tistical information as a reliable 
guide post and traffic signal on the 


There has been tre- 
through trade 
other 
bureaus, including several depart- 
ments of the Federal government, 


business road. 
mendous progress, 


associations and central 


toward the collection and dissemi- 
nation of pertinent data in complete 
and accurate form, including data 
on supply. 

The very careful observation of 
crop conditions and periodic reports 
of anticipated yield of cotton, 
throughout the growing season and 
up to the time of actual maturity, is 
a typical case in point. Here is a 
situation involving many variables, 
a matter of opinion as well as of 
certified knowledge, but it repre- 
sents the most intelligent and sci- 
entific opinion that can be arrived 
at. In this particular instance the 
work is carried on independently by 
several different agencies—the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and a number of 
specialists in the trade. There have 
been some discrepancies in their es- 
timates, but on the whole the re- 
sulting opinions have been consider- 
ably more accurate than straw bal- 
lots in a presidential poll. 

In other fields more susceptible of 
actual measurement and reporting, 
such as the cutting of lumber, the 
production of coal, copper, oil and 
zinc, the refinery stocks of gasoline, 
rubber exports and stocks in ware- 
house or afloat, receipts of naval 
stores, burlap production and ship- 
ments, the available information is 
still more definitive. 

As an economic factor, and speak- 
ing now from the producers’ stand- 
point, the possession of this infor- 
mation by the purchaser may have 
either a bullish or bearish effect 
upon the market. Consequently, 
up to a few years ago, there was a 
tendency in some fields to regard 
such information as_ confidential 
within the trade itself, and it was 
made public only in abridged form. 
The classic example of this was the 
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so-called ‘‘visible stocks’’ of tin, and 
this published figure included only 
that portion of the total stock which 
producers were willing to acknowl- 
edge as available for use. It was 
commonly known that this did not 
actually and accurately represent 
the whole supply factor, that there 
was a substantial volume of ‘‘in- 
visible’ stocks which might come 
into view whenever it was deemed 
advisable. This additional supply 
was sometimes overestimated and 
sometimes underestimated, and the 
market effect of this enforced guess- 
work was unfavorable about as often 
as it was advantageous to the indus- 
try. The plan was accordingly 
abandoned in favor of a more frank 
and complete statement of fact. 


UCH SITUATIONS have quite gen- 
S erally disappeared from the sta- 
tistical picture today. The most 
recent example, curiously enough, 
has been with regard to govern- 
ment holdings. For months, it was 
anybody’s guess as to how much cot- 
ton, turpentine and rosin were being 
held by the government agencies 
created for that purpose. In the- 
ory, these stocks were off the market 
and should have no bearing on the 
supply/demand ratio. But practi- 
cally, they were much the same as 
the old ‘‘invisible’’ supplies of tin. 
Every buyer knew that they existed 
and they figured to some extent in 
every calculation of the statistical 
position. They were a part of the 
supply factor. There can be no 
doubt that the fact they were 
strongly held and were earmarked 
for a price level higher than that of 
the open market at the time, served 
a useful purpose in tempering prob- 
able price demoralization due to 
oversupply. At the same time it 
injected a factor of considerable un- 
certainty into a situation that ur- 
gently required the maximum of 
confidence and sure footing. 

The picture is not altogether one 
sided. Stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers have a vital bearing on the 
situation, and these are generally 
much harder to measure or estimate 
than producers’ stocks. The N.A. 
P.A. reports on coal have provided 
very reliable and useful information 
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on this point, but that is an excep- 
tional case. Zinc men, for example, 
would be very glad to know just 
how much of their metal is stored in 
their customers’ warehouses, and 
would find that data extremely 
valuable in adjusting their produc- 
tion and marketing programs. The 
prevailing experience of spirited 
buying waves followed by weeks of 
casual and indifferent demand does 
not help them in their problem. 
They have frequently suspected that 
consumers’ stocks are much thinner 
than a sluggish market might other- 


wise lead them to believe. But 
their only recourse is to intelligent 
estimates founded on the urgency of 
shipping instructions and close ol 
servation of industrial activity 
such major outlets as automotiv: 
castings and galvanized products 
In some fields this difficulty 
been overcome in part by a polic) 
requiring the purchase order 1 
specify the proposed use of 
product. In the sale of som 
plumbing specialties, for example, 
the manufacturer wants to kn 
the particular job on which 
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product is to be installed, and thus 
prevents the accumulation of any 
substantial supplies in the hands of 
distributors or of men in the trade, 
which might later weaken his control 
of his market. Such a ruling is 
generally resented by the industrial 
buyer, and it can be effective only on 
trade-marked products or in cases 
where production supply approaches 
a monopolistic control. 


UT IF THE statistical reporting of 
B this economic factor is more or 
less fixed and final, the actual quan- 
titative fact is still subject to some 
measure of fluctuation and control. 
Basically, of course, in the natural 
resource industries we have geolo- 
gists’ estimates of the total deposits 
of coal and oil and various metals, 
but these estimates are chiefly useful 
in conservation propaganda and 
have little practical market effect 
for the present generation. And on 
the agricultural commodities we 
have reliable knowledge of the suit- 
able acreage and average yield per 
acre, based on long experience. 
This potential supply, however, is 
quite a different matter—and rather 
an academic matter—compared 
with actual production or processing 
to bring the materials into useful 
form. 

In production and processing we 
have two limiting considerations: 
capacity, and the time required to 
produce a merchantable product. 
For some years past, the typical 
case has shown capacity ample and 
expanding. There has been idle 
capacity in the form of plants that 
couldn’t get enough orders to keep 
running, and in the form of marginal 
mines and mills that couldn’t oper- 
ate profitably at existing price levels 
but were ready to go into production 
at relatively short notice if the 
market warranted such a move. 
That is less generally true today, 
but capacity is stepping up with 
increased business volume. 

The time factor is traditionally 
taken care of by the trade customs of 
buying and selling a given com- 
modity. In copper, for example, 
the ninety days required for getting 
the ore out of the ground, extracting 
and refining the metal, corresponds 


approximately with the three-month 
On burlap, we 
have to add the time for transport- 
ing the product half way round the 
world. 


contract period. 


Dependence on spot supplies gen- 
erally exists only when such supplies 
are known to be available. 
sionally, 


Occa- 
desired deliveries in a 
group of products may be some 
weeks behind (remember the war- 
time priority lists?) but this is 
either an extraordinary emergency 
situation, or it is promptly adjusted. 
The reporting of unfilled orders in 
some fields does not indicate emer- 
gency demand, but is rather the 
healthy indication of assured pro- 
duction for some time to come, at a 
given rate or better, thanks to this 
backlog of demand. 

At the present writing, the tie-up 
of coastwise shipping has effected an 
artificial shortage of some materials. 
The supply exists, but it cannot be 
delivered for use. That isn’t fun- 
damentally an economic situation in 
the ordinary sense. It is a deliber- 
ate attempt to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery. It is in- 
tended to embarrass the supplier 
rather than the buyer and its suc- 
ceeds in discomfiting both. Produc- 
tion has done its part, but an artifi- 
cial barrier has been inserted to pre- 
vent the flow of goods. 
case, all bets are off. 


In such a 


LUCTUATIONS IN supply, there- 

fore, and the resulting condi- 
tions of surplus, balance, or scarcity, 
usually come about through deliber- 
ate planning. The normal state of 
balance which is generally conceded 
to be most desirable from every 
angle—adequate supplies produced 
at a reasonably uniform rate and 
sustaining a reasonable market level 

might be attained by individual 
producers serving local markets 
which could be accurately appraised. 
But in our broader distribution 
scheme, in which nation-wide and 
world markets dominate the situa- 
tion, and under a competitive sys- 
tem in which each producer seeks a 
larger proportionate share of the 
total and seeks above all to avoid 
both the loss of profit and loss of 
prestige through inability to fill an 
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order—under these circumstances 
there is a rather constant tendency 
toward overproduction. 

Consequently planning, to be ef- 
fective, must be on a collective basis. 
It may be by industry agreement, 
which is abhorrent in the eyes of the 
law. Or by government regulation, 
which is abhorrent to private indus- 
try. Or by international quota 
agreements, a plan which embraces 
both of these difficulties plus inter- 
national jealousies and patriotic self- 
interest. 


I CROP PRODUCTS the obvious 
method of supply control is by 
control of acreage. This is likely to 
be complicated by growing condi- 
tions—a bumper crop that offsets 
the intended effect, or drought, in- 
sect infestation, and subnormal 
yields that carry it far beyond the 
intention, even to the point of acute 
scarcity and hardship or the surren- 
der of markets to outside producers 
who have not participated in the 
plan. There is also the possibility 
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that acreage thus withdrawn may be 
diverted to the production of a dif- 
ferent crop, precipitating an emer- 
gency condition in that new field 
while mitigating the condition under 
immediate scrutiny. The cotton 
program had to be supplemented by 
potato control and peanut control, 
and the series had only begun. 

A third difficulty in such a pro- 
gram is introduced by the seasonal 
nature of crop commodities. Mine 
or mill operation can be adjusted in 
either direction at short notice and 
at any time, but when you dabble 
with the cycle of seed time and har- 
vest, you may find yourself helpless 
to change direction without waiting 
for a period of several months or a 
year. 

The first alternative to acreage 
control as governing such supplies, 
is to produce in ample volume and 
then to make the adjustment by de- 
stroying, or failing to harvest, a por- 
tion of the crop, thus arriving at the 
desired quantity without risk of 
shortage. The objection to this is 


that it represents sheer waste, not 
only of the material but of the lab 
already expended in production. It 
also raises moral scruples as to the 
propriety of placing economic price 
factors above human need, so long 
as there is always a considerable pr 
portion of the population with un 
filled needs and desires. That moral 
issue is encountered in almost any 
attempt to regulate the natural prox 
esses of growth and reproduction 
The second alternative is with 
drawal from the market of a portio1 
of the overlarge crop, to be held by 
some beneficent (i. e., governmental 
agency. But experience has show! 
that this is not wholly effective as 
means of market relief. So long as 
the existence of such stocks 
known, there is no economic proces 
which can eliminate them from cal 
culations of supply. They must b 
counted in, and they hang hea\ 
over the market no matter how tena 
ciously, or at what predetermined 
price level, they are held out 
Continued on page 
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BUSINESS BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 


A practical and readable treatise 
on an accomplishment that is both 
a social and business asset 


THAT makes any 
pretense of rising above the 
casual interchange of banalities is 
generally regarded as one of the finer 
social arts. Some contend that it’s 
a lost art, as well. The graceful 
essays on the subject are for the 
most part definitely “dated,” re- 
flecting the standards, thought and 
accomplishments of the more lei- 
surely ways of living in an earlier 
decade. The great exponents of the 
art are already shrouded in the mist 
of a classic tradition. The lions of 
the modern day are more likely to 
achieve acclaim by some terse epi- 
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gram or wise-crack that closes the 
subject with abrupt finality rather 
than leading on along the pleasant 
paths of clever or lofty discussion. 

But that view may have gained 
credence only because we have failed 
to keep our definition up to date, in 
tune with the times. Mr. Wright's 
stimulating and useful treatment of 
the subject starts with the premise 
that conversation is not merely a 
cultivated way of passing the time 
and making oneself agreeable, but 
that it is a very common—and may 
be a very effective—means of ac 
complishing some particular objec 
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tive. Among the objectives, there 
are of course a good many that are 
primarily social in their nature 

getting acquainted, and ripening ac- 
quaintance through the discovery 
and development of common inter- 
ests; directing the course of thought 
and discussion wherever people have 
gathered, either fete-a-tete or in larger 
groups; as well as all of the elements 
embraced in the older conception of 
But this is not all. Con- 
versation is also an applied art. 


the art. 


It is one of the means by which in- 
formation is acquired, arguments 
are won, favors are asked or denied, 
jobs are secured, and sales (or pur- 
chases) are made. Decidedly, these 
objectives have a practical place in 
business life and conduct. 

It is Mr. Wright’s further conten- 
tion that there are certain very defi- 
nite principles underlying the art, 
that these principles can be codified 
or organized into generalizations of 
technique, and that this technique 
can be acceptably acquired even by 
those who are not naturally gifted 
with the instinct or aptitude for 
saying the right thing at the right 
Now 
reaction may be to this statement, 


time. whatever your first 
whether you are mentally applying 
it to your own case or to other people 
of your acquaintance, it must be 
granted that he makes out a very 
persuasive case in the course of his 
discussion, and in large part by the 
actual application of the very prin- 
ciples which he espouses. For while 
your rejoinders to his reasoning may 
be unspoken, nevertheless, as a 
reader, you are making a mental 
response to his successive points. 
And he provides some very interest- 
ing exercises which you may practice 
on your wife, your associates, the 


salesmen across your desk, or chance 
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neighbors on the trip back and forth 
to the office. 

It must also be granted that the 
ultimate aim, the ability ‘“‘to con- 
verse intelligently and compellingly 

. . to talk to the best advantage 
in any situation .... to start a con- 
versation .... to keep it going... 
to direct it the way you want it to 
go .... to make precisely the im- 
pression you want to make’’ is cer- 
tainly desirable. Even if you don’t 
rate 100% after conscientiously try- 
ing to acquire the technique, you are 
quite likely to admit some worth 
while improvement. 

Mr. Wright’s method is a com- 
pound of several ingredients. It in- 
cludes the elements of logic, ena- 
bling one to use and to recognize cer- 
tain well established means of de- 
veloping a line of reasoning. Some 
of these are more sound than others, 
and it is helpful to know both the 
strong and the weak points. It in- 
cludes quite a lot of practical psy- 
chology, the normal reactions which 
may be expected, or induced, or 
combatted in the course of an argu- 
ment or discussion. It draws 
largely on experience, the analysis 
of recorded classics by masters of 
the art, to substantiate the validity 
of the principles involved. It calls 
for a sound basis of knowledge and 
preparation. He quotes Wilton 
Lackaye to the effect that ‘‘Repartee 
is repertoire,’ and suggests that 
many of the most celebrated conver- 
sational masterpieces are not as 
spontaneous as they appear on cas- 
ual inspection, but have been 
brought to a high polish with mid- 
night oil. 

And how is all this to be applied? 
Well, let’s take a couple of examples 
that are likely to crop up in the 
course of a sales interview. 

One of these is referred to as the 
“Yes series.’’ It’s very highly re- 
garded as a form of sales technique 
and a good many planned selling 
presentations are built up on the 
basis of this principle. It consists 
of arranging the various points of 
the complete argument in a series 
of relatively simple propositions, 
starting with some innocent general- 
ity that anyone might accept without 
question. Acquiescence on the first 
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point leads naturally to the prompt | 


assertion of the 


second propo- | 
sition, which is probably another 
rather obvious truth. Again the 


listener will probably agree, and so 
on to the third point, and the fourth, 
always drawing closer to the main 
objective until that climactic propo- 
sition is put to him. And if he has 
haplessly said “Yes’’ throughout 
the series as is quite probably the 
case, he finds himself in a very diffi- 
cult defensive position on several 
counts. He has apparently been in 
thorough agreement with every step 
of the reasoning, and it is exceed- 
ingly embarrassing to balk at the 


final inescapable conclusion, which | 





is probably the most logical step of | 


the entire series. 


He has been off | 


his guard in following such a plainly | 


marked mental trail, and it is dif- 
ficult at this point to retrace those 
idea-steps and find the precise point 
at which he was deftly shunted into 
the logical dead-end where he now 
finds himself. Even if he can find 
the point of departure, he is forced 
to reverse or qualify some of his 
earlier statements. Perhaps worst 
of all, he has fallen into the habit 
of agreement, and it is a hard habit 
to break. Of course he doesn’t have 
to sign on the dotted line, but it may 
be hard to refuse gracefully or with 
the strength of reasonableness or 
conviction. 

But if he knows his conversational 
technique, he will have recognized 
this mode of approach long before he 
is hopelessly involved. Instead of 
letting the other fellowdo all the lead- 
ing and directing, he can take a hand 
himself and divert the interchange of 
ideas into channels that may find an 
outlet considerably removed from 
the conclusion that was originally 
intended. For example, he may 
have recourse to the ‘‘Yes, but’ 
technique. In this case, he will 
politely acquiesce in the obvious 
truisms of his interlocutor, but inter- 
ject some qualification at every step 
of the way. That qualification may 
succeed in turning the course of the 
conversation into a tangential direc- 
tion, equally sound from the logical 
standpoint but leading aside from 
the eventual point at issue. Failing 
of this, it will at least require the 
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salesman to pause and dispose of 
his objections point by point before 
returning to the predetermined 
course of argument. And one or 
two interruptions of this sort will 
effectively break that habit and 
chain of unthinking agreement 
which frequently constitutes the 
basis of the presentation. Eventu- 
ally they will come to the critical 
question for decision, but tacti- 
cally he is in a far better position to 
make that decision, free from the 
implications inherent in the original 
plan. 

Another technique for extricating 
yourself from a purely defensive 
position and putting the other fel- 
low there instead: Perhaps you're 
not entirely qualified by knowledge 
and experience to argue a point; or 
you suspect that the proposition 
isn’t quite as sound or strong as it 
may superficially appear, though for 
the moment you can't detect the 
actual weakness; or perhaps it is 
merely as a matter of policy that 
you want the other fellow to be on 
the defensive, even though you 
have no positive reasons to support 
your own position or to attack his. 
In that case, you might try this plan. 
Biding your time until he makes 
some positive assertion—almost 
any positive assertion—you counter 
with, 

‘‘Now just what do you mean by 
that statement?” 

When he has carefully restated his 
position, perhaps by repeating a 
goodly part of his former argument, 
and perhaps marshalling additional 
reasons to prove his assertion, bring- 
ing the conversation back to the 
point at which it was interrupted, it 
is time to interject another question 
of the same sort. ‘“‘But just how 
do you arrive at that conclusion?”’ or 
“But would you say that is always 
the case?’’ and so on, each time re- 
quiring a complete reconsideration 
of the subject. Perhaps he is in- 
contestably right and knows it, is 
sufficiently well grounded in his sub- 
ject and has a sufficient command of 
language to present it in new words 
and a fresh aspect. But if not, he 
may lose confidence from being so 
constantly on the defensive. The 
argument may seem less and less im- 





pressive through forced repetition. 
The flaw in fact or reasoning, if 
there is one, is pretty sure to ap- 
pear, and the conversation may pro- 
ceed on slightly different and more 
sound premises. 

but 
chosen from many. 


These are two examples 
In the light of 
the book as a whole, they are not 
altogether representative, as both 
are taken from the defensive rather 
than the constructive angle. They 
are noted here merely because they 
deal with sales aggressiveness and 
sales resistance, two factors that 
are intimately bound up with the 
purchasing agent’s daily experience. 
For the scores of practical instances 
in which the purchasing man himself 
takes the lead, in seeking informa- 
tion, in establishing the desirability 
of his company as a customer, in 
persuading the operating man of the 
virtues of standardization or accept- 
ing a brand other than the one he 
specified on the requisition, and in 
proposing measures and 
policies in the executive councils of 


certain 


there is 
plenty of constructive suggestion as 
well. 


his company—for these, 


Then there’s a whole chapter on 
“Constructive Listening,’ which is 
of more than ordinary interest in 
view of the fact that several pur- 
chasing men have recently con- 
tributed to these pages their own 
comment on the technique of silence 
in purchasing. Here we may learn 
how to be courteous though silent; 
that listening is a good way of get- 
ting information and of studying 
your interviewer; that while silence 
may be one way of covering up 
weakness or a lack of information, it 
is not necessarily to be construed in 
that way; that judicious silence 
lends additional weight to the occa- 
sional remarks or conversational 
contributions you may have to make 
at some other point in the interview. 

And then there’s a résumé of some 
types that are familiar to all of us: 
the interrupter, the mental absentee, 
the belittler, the wisecracker, 
the debater, the bigot, the gossip, 
the microscopist, the cross-exam- 


iner, the single-tracker, the too- 
serious, and a dozen more. How 


Continued on page 54 
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POSITIVE STICKING—AN 
ECONOMY FEATURE 
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Obituary 


W. H. DutTcHer, 67, formerly 
purchasing agent for Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., and its successor 
Universal-Atlas, died at his home 
in Sheffield, Mass., September 10th, 
following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Dutcher was an ac- 
tive member of the New York 
P.A. Association for 13 years, and 
transferred his membership to the 
Chicago Association when the com- 
pany’s executive offices were moved 
to that city in 1930. He retired 
from active business in October, 
1935, on account of failing health. 


FRANK CONGLETON, 77, for many 
years purchasing agent of the Bad- 
ger Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
up to the time of his retirement 
from active business two years ago, 
died at his home in that city on 
October 1. 


FRANK L. WHIPPLE, 53, Division 
Purchasing Agent for the Standard 
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Oil Co. of California at Los Angeles, 
died October Ist. Mr. Whipple 
was an active member and past 
president of the Los Angeles P.A. 
Association, and represented that 
association as national director at 
the New Orleans convention. 


FLoyp LAMOREAUX, 58, for the 
past ten years purchasing agent for 
the Round Oak Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich., died suddenly at his home in 
that city, October 16th. 


CHARLES W. JONES, 61, formerly 
purchasing agent for the Bishop & 
Babcock Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died 
of a heart attack in Waldron, Mich., 
October 18th. Mr. Jones was with 
Bishop & Babcock for 32 years, re- 
signing three years ago to enter 
business on his own account as 
owner of the C. W. Jones glassware 
store. 


MICHAEL GIBLIN, 77, senior clerk 
in the purchasing department of the 
City of Chicago, where he had been 


employed since 1904, died at 
Swedish Covenant Hospital in t 
city, October 19th. 


CHARLES H. COLLINs, 70, 
served for a quarter century as p 
chasing agent for the 
Kodak Co: camera works, prio! 
his retirement six years ago, died 
Rochester, October 20th. 


Eastma 


Roy JOHN SOULER, 50, Purcha 
ing Agent and Auditor of the Taft 
Pierce Mfg. Co., died of pneumon 
October 28th, at his home in Woon 
socket, R. I., after an illness 
less then a week. Mr. Souler had 
been with Taft-Pierce for thirty 
years, and was a leader in Y.M.C.A 
church, and civic affairs of his co! 
munity. 


“The New Arc Welding Techniqu 
the title of an attractively illustrated £ 
page booklet issued by The Lin 
Electric Co., Cleveland, describing 
Shield-Arc SAE welder. 
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Buying a Commercial Film? 


ITH THE INCREASING popularity 
Wand wider scope of moving 
pictures as an adjunct to American 
business, purchasing departments 
nowadays are frequently called 
upon to secure bids and proposals for 
such productions designed for use in 
advertising, sales training, or in 
propaganda work. Relatively little 
information is available on the sub- 
ject, and in most cases the purchas- 
ing agent who is called upon to 
handle a requisition of this type has 
little in the way of experience or 
precedent to guide him. 

In the first place, we have to 
consider several different types or 
forms of business pictures in use: 

(a) Talking motion pictures. 

(b) Silent or titled motion pic- 
tures. 

(c) Slidefilm (still) film strips 
with sound on record. 

(d) Slidefilm (still) film strips, 
titled and minus sound or record. 

The procedure common today 
among commercial picture produc- 
ers, of whom there are about forty 
in the business, is for the producer’s 
contact man, often a _ scenario 
writer, to interview the particular 
executive or department head of the 
interested company, learn what the 
objective of the proposed produc- 
tion is to be, and then to prepare 
and submit a brief synopsis includ- 


Since such a requisition is rather out of 
ordinary routine, these pointers on trade 
customs and cost factors may prove helpful 


S. K. HARGIS 


ing a theme or treatment to carry 
the story. 

Up to this point, there is no obli- 
gation or expense incurred. 

However, upon the basis of the 
synopsis after its acceptance or 
revision, when the actual bids are 
received, there are two matters 
which may cause some surprise. 
One of these is the manner of bid- 
ding. The usual practice is for the 
producer to establish a price range. 
In other words, he submits his pro- 
posal in terms of a “top” and a 
‘“‘bottom”’ price. It is seldom possi- 
ble until the detailed working sce- 
nario is approved to determine just 
what cost factors will enter into the 
production—such items as travel 
expense, sound effects, stage set- 
tings, cast, etc. There are some 
thirty or more of such variable fac- 
tors. 

The second source of surprise may 
be the wide range of the various 
bids. In a dozen or so quotations 
on a given picture production, 
prices for a single reel sound movie 
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may range anywhere from $1,000 to 
$10,000. Why this discrepancy? 

Primarily, the reason is that one 
producer’s conception of the job, 
and how he thinks it should be 
done, differs from the opinions of 
the others. Maybe one proposes 
to introduce color, or a large cast of 
actors. Perhaps another has an 
idea that involves a great deal of 
travel by camera crews, or another 
has in mind a greater number and 
variety of stage settings. 

There can be no set or standard 
price on commercial pictures. Each 
production necessarily differs from 
others in expense factors. It is 
possible, however, to give an ap- 
proximate range of prices indicating 
current rates for business produc- 
tions, including slidefilms. 

Talking movies range from $3,500 
to $10,000 a reel. 

Silent movies, $1,000 to $6,000 a 
reel. 

Sound slidefilms, 15 minute show, 
$1,000 to $1,500 including the re- 
cording of voice or sound effects. 

Titled slidefilms, 15 minute show, 
$500 to $2,000. 

Price comparisons are the least 
reliable basis for the selection of a 
producer. A cheap and inexpert 
picture is nearly always worthless; 
better have none. If a producer 
deliberately offers to do the job for 
less than the normal cost of making 
a quality production, it may entail 
corner cutting that will destroy the 
ultimate result. Moreover, he can 
put into a production just as much 
or as little of your money as his 
conscience demands. There is no 
way of accurately checking up on 
the thirty or more cost factors. 
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A far safer plan, and more con- 
ducive to satisfactory results, is to 
qualify producers under the follow- 
ing headings, which are not given 
necessarily in the order of their 
importance, as all of the considera- 
tions are basic. 

(1) The quality of productions 
previously made, and the value of 
the job they have done in relation to 
the desired objective. 

(2) Facilities of the producer in 
each department of writing, produc- 
ing, and showing pictures. 

(3) The value of the synopsis and 
its central theme as submitted. 

As a rule, the purchase order is 
issued after the producer has been 
decided upon and the synopsis 
approved, with the price stated as 
“from so much to so much—exact 
estimate to be made upon comple- 
tion of the working scenario or de- 
tailed scene by scene specification.” 

As to the manner of payment, it 
is customary for the producer to 
receive one fourth down with the 
contract, another fourth upon ap- 
proval of the detailed picture speci- 
fications, another fourth when the 
photography is completed, and the 
final payment upon delivery of the 
first complete copy. 

The system of progress payments 
seems reasonable in this field, for 
each project is highly individual, 
made entirely to order, and has no 
value whatever to the producer or 
to any other prospective user in 
case of a contract cancelation 
any reason. 

In the case of slidefilms, prog- 
ress payments are not customary. 
They are billable upon delivery of 
the first complete print. 


for 


The Supply Factor 
(Continued from page 33) 


trade. They may accumulate stag- 
gering charges, pile up fantastic 
costs out of all relation to markets or 
values, losses that would represent 
utter ruin to a private operator, and 
still they are a part of supply until 
they are actually liquidated. The 
most that can be hoped for is that 
this process of liquidation in more 
favorable times may not disrupt the 
orderly process of marketing. 
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Control of supply in manu- 
factured products is relatively 
simple, the farther you get away 
from primary production. Basic 
material costs enter the picture, of 
course, but the cost element that 
really matters is the manufacturing 
cost, the spread between material 
and product. It is generally ac- 
cepted that such basic material costs 
can be passed along. When copper 
prices advance a quarter of a cent, 
the brass list keeps step with the 
new schedule. 

Production adjustment in this 
field is usually a matter of changing 
the rate of operation. The mill can 
shut down a day or two a week, or it 
can put on an extra shift of workers. 
The only situation in which pro- 
duction cannot be adjusted, up 
or down, to satisfy demand at a 
price, is when actual shortages of the 
basic materials prevail. 

There is one factor fre- 
quently encountered in dealing with 
this matter of supply. The mar- 
ket reports sometimes admit a sur- 
plus, but with the qualification 
that it is ‘“‘strongly held,’’ meaning 
that the producer will not be forced 
by personal economic necessity to 
dispose of his stocks until the market 
is to his liking. It does not mean 
that he doesn’t want to sell, for the 
material has been produced for the 
purpose of getting it into the chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Others may be willing to sell at 
less, in which case he is willing to 
forfeit immediate returns and wait 
until a sufficient number of buyers 
are willing to pay more. In products 
where depreciation, or obsolescence, 
or seasonal demand, or changing 
style trends may operate to reduce 
the marketability of his supplies, or 
their intrinsic worth, that strength 
is powerless to enforce his advan- 
tage. But in basic materials, it’s a 
matter of judgment, just as the ac- 
cumulation of those supplies in the 
first instance has been a matter of 
judgement. 

And just as the maintenance of 
proper inventory levels is a matter 
of judgment for the purchasing 
man who would keep his company 
free from the adverse effects of fluc- 
tuations in the supply factor. 
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MARATHON 
You CAN’T FOO! 


the voters who have made Columbia ‘Silk 
Gauze”’ typewriter ribbons the leaders of the 
country. They know ‘‘there 1S a difference 
in silk ribbons—that not all silk ribbon 
are better than cotton just because Colum 
bia “Silk Gauze” have proved so. 


That’s why they’ve turned in a record vot« 
for 


“Silk Gauze’? MARATHON 
For its record of service—uniformly long 
life, clean cut originals and carbon copies 
real economy—Columbia “Silk Gauz 
MARATHON has outdistanced all candi 
dates. It has and will outperform other 
silk ribbons and last several times as long a 
the average cotton ribbon—producing mor 
and better carbon copies* at the same tim: 
Get on the band-wagon—try Columbia 
“Silk Gauze’”” MARATHON Ribbons and 
begin to enjoy the savings and better ap 
pearance which they bring to your typing 

*This is of particular interest to users of 
billing machines where a number of clear 
copies are required. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove’ L. I., New York 
BRANCHES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis 
— also — 
LONDON, MILAN, SYDNEY 
ENGLAND ITALY AUSTRALIA 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


OCTOBER 1 


West Orange, N. J.—Golf tournament of the North 
Jersey Purchasing Agents Luncheon Club, at Crest- 
mont Country Club. The Association Cup was won 
by John D. Leeson of R. C. A. Radiotron Co., with 
Carleton Reynell of Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. as runner-up. Moving pictures of the New 
Orleans convention were shown at the dinner meeting. 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker: 
Walter A. Gordon, line coach and scout for the Uni- 
versity of California, ‘‘Football Prospects for 1936.”’ 


OCTOBER 5 


Bridgeport, Conn.— Meeting of the Salesmen and 
Purchasing Agents Association, at the Stratfield Hotel, 
Edward Shaw presiding. Speaker: F. D. Van Lew 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., ‘Modern Material Hand- 
ling.”’ 


OCTOBER 6 


Oakland—Annual golf tournament of the Northern 
California Association, at the Sequoyah Country Club. 


OCTOBER 7 
Dallas— Meeting of the Dallas Association, at the 
Athletic Club. Speaker: C. J. Crampton, Executive 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, ‘‘The Robin- 
son-Patman Act.” 


OCTOBER 8 


Chicago—Meeting of the Chicago Association, at 
the Hotel Sherman. Speaker: Carroll Binder, Foreign 
Editor of the Chicago Daily News, ‘“‘A Journalist 
Looks at the World’s News.’ Discussion of com- 
modity price trends and current trade developments. 


St. Louis—Opening session of the course in pur- 
chasing, at Jefferson College, sponsored by the St. 
Louis Association, and directed by Chesterfield White, 
Director of Purchases at Emerson Electric Co. 


Dayton— Meeting of the Dayton Association, at the 
Engineers Club. Business report by W. E. Campbell 
of Wolverine Tube Co. Guest speaker: B.S. Well- 
man of Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 
‘General Banking and Finance.”’ 


Philadelphia—Dinner meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Enter- 
tainment by the Emeronians, a male chorus under the 
direction of George H. Urwiler, P.A. for the Tomlinson 
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Co. Speaker: Major T. Coulson, formerly intelli- 
gence officer in the British Army, author of Mata Hari 
and The Queen of Spies, who spoke on the topic 
“Spying on Spies.”’ 


Seattle— Meeting of the Washington Association, at 
the Washington Athletic Club. Discussion of political 
and economic trends, by Prof. Joseph Demmery. 
Round table, ‘‘How the Robinson-Patman Act Affects 
the Buyer,’’ led by Roy C. Hull of the Dupont Co. 


Los Angeles—Monthly meeting of the Los Angeles 
Association, at the Jonathan Club. Speaker: Dr. 
A. T. Polyzoides of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘World Anxiety from Spain to the Pacific.”’ 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker 
Dr. Edwin S. Morby of the University of California, 
“The Spanish Rebellion—Why and Whither?" 


OCTOBER 12 


Columbus—Inspection visit of the Columbus 
Association, at the Pickaway power plant of the 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co., as guests of 
J. K. Hall and J. M. Kiddie, purchasing agents for 
the utility. 


New Orleans—Meeting of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation, at the St. Charles Hotel. 
lems arising from the State sales tax. A committee 


Discussion of prob- 


headed by Rene H. Garrot has been appointed to 
secure rulings on tax questions, which now threaten to 
force business out of the state. 


Omaha—Meeting of the Greater Omaha Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, at the Elks Club. Speaker: 
Charles S. Reed, attorney, ‘“‘The History of the 
Federal Constitution.’’ R. B. Saxon is president of 
the Omaha group; D. S. Williams, vice president; 
and Harry I. Archibald, secretary-treasurer. 


OCTOBER 13 


Boston— Meeting of the New England Association, 
at Schrafft’s. 
Brainard presiding. 


Afternoon conference with E. E. 
Discussion led by F. A. Hayes 
on a case study in reciprocity. Speaker at the dinner 
meeting: Joseph W. Nicholson, City Purchasing 
Agent of Milwaukee, on ‘‘Centralized Purchasing.’ 
Public officials and representatives of taxpayers asso- 
ciations were invited to attend. 


Cincinnati— Meeting of the Cincinnati Association. 
Inspection tour of The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. plant; 
visit to the Cincinnati Steel Castings Co. to watch the 
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pouring of a heat of steel; dinner meeting at Kahn 
Co. dining room, with talks by Louis E. Kahn and 
Robert Heuck, formerly auditor of Hamilton County; 
radio broadcast at Station WLW. 


Tulsa— Meeting of the Tulsa Association. Talking 
motion pictures on the topics of machines and un- 
employment, and indirect or hidden taxes. 
sion of departmental methods. 


Discus- 


Milwaukee—Monthly meeting of the Milwaukee 
Association, at the Elks Club. Speaker: R. E. 
Brannan of the Engineering Department of Bakelite 
Corporation, New York, “Plastic Materials.”’ 


October 14 


Somerville, Mass.—Plant visit of the New England 
Association, at the distributing warehouse of First 
National Stores, Inc., including bakery operations, 
the making and bottling of ginger ale, packaging of 
peanut butter and jams, and the refrigerating unit. 


Worcester, Mass.—Meeting of the Worcester 
County Purchasing Agents’ Club, at the Bancroft 
Hotel, F. E. Colesworthy of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works presiding. Speaker: Joseph W. Nichol- 
son of Milwaukee, ‘Centralized Purchasing for 
Municipalities’. Representatives of the City govern- 
ment and taxpapers groups were present and partici- 
pated in the discussion following Mr. Nicholson's 
address. 


Minneapolis—Meeting of the Twin Cities Associa- 
tion, at the Radisson Hotel. The grading, use, and 
purchase of lumber was discussed, and the effects of 
the Robinson-Patman Act were reviewed. 


San Francisco—Ninth Annual Advertisers’ Exposi- 
tion of the Northern California Association, at the 
Palace Hotel, presenting approximately a hundred 
displays of manufactured products of the San Fran 
cisco Bay region, a comprehensive and educational 
review of industrial activity and facilities. The com- 
mittee in charge was Louis A. Colton, Chairman; 
Frank R. Sherwood, Vice Chairman; C. W. Whitney, 
General Manager; C. G. Ayer, A. W. Goodearl, H. W. 
Heintz, Arthur Johnson, W. J. H. King, H. F. Kolb, 
W. M. Tudor, P. C. Weber, H. L. Weber, and A. R. 
Woodman. 

Joint luncheon meeting with the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. Speaker: Leonard E. Read, 
Western Division Manager, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, “Poverty, Prices, and Politics’. 

Fourteenth Annual Advertisers’ Dinner, featuring a 
special entertainment program. 


OCTOBER 15 


Springfield, Mass.—Joint meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Association and the Springfield Tax- 
payers League, at the Kimball Hotel. Speakers: 
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Hon? Albert F. Bigelow of Brookline, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the State legislature, 
“Practical Political Problems’’; and Joseph W. 
Nicholson, City Purchasing Agent of Milwaukee, 
“Centralized Purchasing for Municipalities’. The 
meeting was attended by the mayors of Springfield 
and Pittsfield, and civic officials cf other nearby com- 
munities. A spirited question period followed Mr. 
Nicholson's description of Milwaukee methods and 
results. 


Toledo—Plant visit of the Toledo Association, at 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. Dinner meeting at the 
Waldorf Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Ciarence Spears, head 
football coach at the University of Toledo. 


Cleveland—Meeting of the Cleveland Association, 
at Nela Park Auditorium. Speaker: Dr. Matthew 
Luckiesh, “‘The Science of Seeing’. Inspection tour 
of Nela Park Institute, with a display of industrial 
lighting. 


Salt Lake City—Meeting of the Utah Association, 
at the Chamber of Commerce. D. H. Thomas, 
Purchasing Agent of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 
traced the history of the sugar beet industry. 


OCTOBER 15-16 


Sacramento—Convention of the Far Western group 
of the Purchases & Stores Division, Association of 
American Railroads, at the Railway Express Audi- 
torium. Presiding officers: A. S. McKelligon, general 
storekeeper of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 
and U. K. Hall, general purchasing agent for the 
Union Pacific at Omaha. Speakers included W. J. 
Farrell of New York, national secretary; W. L. 
Hack, superintendent of the Sacramento division of 
the Southern Pacific; H. C. Venter, shop superin- 
tendent; and W. F. Turner, division engineer. E. J. 
Becker, district storekeeper of the Southern Pacific 
was in charge of the arrangements. 


OCTOBER 19 


Houston—Joint luncheon meeting of the Houston 
Association and the Life Underwriters Association of 
that city, at the Rice Hotel. Speaker: Maj. Roger B. 
Hull of New York, managing director and general 
counsel of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, ‘‘Real Security.” 


OCTOBER 20 


New York—Fall meeting of the Eighth District 
Council, N.A.P.A., with Vice President G. M. Tis- 
dale of New York presiding. 


Oakland—-Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Richard Eddy, District 
Director, Bureau of Motors, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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Lansing—Dinner meeting of the Central Michigan 
Association, at the Masonic Temple. Speaker: Harold 
H. Reinecke, special agent in charge of the Detroit 
branch of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
‘““G-Men at Work.’’ Musical program by the Central 
High School ensemble. 


Louisville—Meeting of the Louisville Association, 
at the Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Prof. Charles 
Williams of the University of Louisville, ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Outlook.”’ 


New York— Meeting of the New York Association, 
at the Builders’ Exchange Club. Forum on the 
Robinson-Patman Act, led by George A. Renard, 
assisted by T. A. Clohosey of Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., and Leonard G. Tubbs of National Dyeing & 
Printing Co. 

OCTOBER 20-21 

Baltimore—Industrial Exhibit sponsored by the 
Baltimore Association in cooperation with the As- 
sociation of Commerce, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
presenting a wide range of products manufactured in 
the Baltimore area. Banquet meeting on Wednesday 
evening. The committee in charge consisted of J. H. 
Gaston, Chairman, F. H. Carter, W. W. Gast, C. C. 
Seidenstricker, W. N. Kirkman, L. F. Olt, and W. R. 
North. Speaker: George A. Renard of New York, 
Secretary of N.A.P.A. 
M. Tisdale was also present. 


District Vice President George 


OCTOBER 21 
Grand Rapids—Dinner meeting of the Grand 
Rapids Association, at the Rowe Hotel. Speaker: 
Ira A. Moore, President of the Peoples National Bank, 
“‘Inflation—Before, During and After.” 


Erie— Meeting of the Erie Association, at The Barn. 
Speaker: Floyd E. Bliven of the General Electric Co. 


Canton—Dinner meeting of the Canton & Eastern 
Ohio Association, at the Elks Club. Speaker: L. S. 
Hamaker, general manager of the Berger Mfg. Co., 
‘‘What Industry Means to Canton.” 


Buffalo—Inspection visit to the new Lackawanna 
strip mill of the Bethlehem Steel Co., by the Buffalo 
Association, as guests of Barney Loft, Bethlehem P.A. 
H. S. Green of General Electric Co, Nela Park, ad- 
dressed the October meeting of the association on the 
topic, “Let's See’, setting forth modern principles of 
illumination in eliminating eye-strain in factory, office 
and home, and for the displaying and purpose of sell- 
ing merchandise. 


OCTOBER 22 


Seattle—Plant visit by the Washington Association, 
at the Northwestern Glass Co. and the Pioneer 
Enameled Steel Products Corp. 
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OCTOBER 22-23 


Pittsburgh—Second Industrial Exhibit of Pitts- 
burgh Products, sponsored by the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation, at the William Penn Hotel, carrying out the 
theme, ‘‘Know Your City Industrially’’. The display 
filled available space to capacity, and presented an 
informative and well diversified exhibit of steel prod- 
ucts, aluminum, coal, oil, electrical equipment, safety 
appliances, air brakes, dairy products, scientific appa- 
ratus, railroad equipment, and other supplies. The 
committee in charge included: I. E. Walton of the Hep- 
penstall Co., Chairman, Albion Bindley of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., F. H. MacKnight of Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co., R. D. King of Koppers Co., Thomas D. Jolly of 
Aluminum Co. of America, Charles E. Briner of 
McKay Co., W. E. Bittner of Diamond Alkali Co., 
and Walter Brubach of Gulf Oil Corp. A dinner 
meeting was held in the main ball room on Friday 
evening, with A. G. Hopcraft of Cleveland as toast- 
master, and Dr. Lewis H. Haney of New York Uni- 
versity, Consulting Economist for the N.A.P.A., as 
guest speaker. Members of the Sixth District 
Council, N.A.P.A., headed by Vice President Arthur 
J. Goetz of Monroe, Mich., were present. 


OCTOBER 24 


New Orleans—Dinner Dance of the New Orleans 
Association, at the Jung roof. The affair was planned 
in appreciation of the work of the ladies during the 
recent national convention. Stephen Burke was 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


OCTOBER 26 


Easton, Penna.._Monthly meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Association, at the Hotel Easton. Motion pic- 
tures were shown illustrating the manufacture of rubber 
products, and also of the Indianapolis Speedway races. 
The meeting was preceded by an inspection trip through 
the plant of the Treadwell Engineering Co. 


OCTOBER 27 


Waterbury— Meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, at the Waterbury Country Club. Golf in the 
afternoon. Dinner meeting speaker: Francis T. 
Reeves, Secretary and General Counsel of the Scovill 
Mfg. Co., ‘‘Comments on the Robinson-Patman Act.” 


Indianapolis—Joint meeting of the Indianapolis 
Association and the local chapter of the American 
Society of Metals, at the Hotel Severin. A sound 
motion picture ““The Making of Alloy Steel,’’ was 
shown, with explanatory talk by K. H. Reed, metal- 
lurgist of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Tulsa—Open meeting of the Tulsa Association. 
Educational presentation of rubber as a commodity, 
from the raw state to finished products. Motion 
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Lhe 1937 Convention City ‘i 


PITTSBURGH the Home of 
Rolling Mill Machinery 


ITTLE MUST have been the 
L expectation of  Pittsburgh’s 
iron pioneer, George Anshutz, when 
in 1792 he built a small iron furnace 
in what is now the Shadyside dis- 
trict of the city (only to be aban- 
doned after two short years of 
operation) that this very city was 
destined to be known world-wide 
as an iron producing center. Simi- 
larly Christopher Cowan, when he 
founded the Pittsburgh Rolling Mill 
(This bit of bold pioneering was 
recorded in the ‘Pittsburgh Alma- 
nac’’ of 1813 in rather puny terms, 
according to today’s standards, as 
“C. Cowan is erecting a most power- 
ful steam engine to reduce iron to 
various purposes—it is calculated 
for 70 horsepower which will put 
into operation a rolling mill, etc. . .’’) 
could hardly have dreamed that 
Pittsburgh was also destined to be 
the world’s leading center for the 
manufacture of rolls, rolling mill 
machinery, and allied products. 

Other pioneers, who could not 
have foreseen the future greatness 
of their industry, were Wm. Robin- 
son, Jr., and Joshua Malen, who 
erected a rolling mill in Pittsburgh 
in 1818, known as the Pittsburgh 
Steam Engine Company; Baldwin, 
Robinson, McNickle and _ Beltz- 
hoover, who erected The Union 
Rolling Mill on the Monongahela 
River shortly afterward; and Bel- 
knap, Bean and Butler, who built a 
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G. WALTER SANBORN 


Vice President 
in charge of Purchases & Traflic 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


small plant in 1820 on Pine Creek, 
on the site of the present works of 
Spang, Chalfant & Company at 
Etna, to manufacture scythes and 
sickles and in 1824 “enlarged their 
works to roll blooms.’’ In rather 
quick succession then followed the 
building in 1821 of a rolling mill by 
William B. Hays and David Adams 
on Grant’s Hill near where the 
Courthouse now stands; Sligo’s 
Rolling Mill, built by Sylvanus 
Lathrop, James Anderson and 
Henry Blake in 1826 at Darragh 
Street on the Allegheny River. 
After having passed through the 
formative stages, the giant industry 
of iron and steel came into being, 
and it remained for the Pittsburgh 
district to produce the largest rolls 
and the largest rolling mills in the 
world, thrusting this industry for- 
ward in a district of many indus- 
tries, until the manufacture of rolls 
and rolling mills is today a major 
industry in the Pittsburgh district. 
The Mackintosh Hemphill Com- 
pany, makers of rolls, who were also 
makers of rolling mill machinery 
until recently when they sold their 
modern machinery plant at Wooster, 
Ohio, to United Engineering and 


Foundry Company, were pioneers 
in the industry. The beginning of 


the company’s operations dates 
back to 1803, and it is recorded that 
8” cannon balls for the use of Perry’s 
Fleet in the war of 1812 were cast 
in their foundry when the plant was 
known as the Pittsburgh Foundry. 
This firm was established by Joseph 
McClurg. The Mackintosh Hemp- 
hill Company’s plant now consists of 
the Fort Pitt Works and the Garri- 
son Works in Pittsburgh and the 
Steel Foundry at Midland, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Rolls 
Corporation, succeeded by Seaman 


There is the 


Sleeth Company which was incor- 
porated in 1896, manufacturing rolls 
exclusively, now as a subsidiary of 
Blaw Knox Company, which also 
has the Lewis Foundry & Machine 
Company, the National Alloy Steel 
Union Steel 
Casting Company. Then there is 
the Continental Roll & Steel Foun- 
dry Company with plants in Cora- 
opolis, Pa., near Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, and Chicago, 
Illinois, which has more recently 
invaded the rolling mill machinery 
field. There is also the Mesta 
Machine Company with its thor- 


Company, and the 
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oughly modern plant at West Home- 
stead, which had its beginning as 
the Leechburg Foundry & Machine 
Company founded by George Mesta 
in 1887, and merged in 1898 with the 
Robinson Rea Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, the consolida- 
tion being called the Mesta Machine 
Company. 

As secretary and engineer of the 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Isaac W. Frank 
turned to the manufacture of rolls, 
rolling mills and steel works ma- 
chinery. In 1892, he formed the 
organization of the Frank-Kneeland 
Machine Company, which soon be- 
came one of the most prosperous 
concerns in the country. Its suc- 
cess led to the formation of the 
United Engineering and Foundry 
Company in 1901 which ultimately 
consolidated the Frank-Kneeland 
Machine Company, Lincoln Foun- 
dry Company, McGill & Company, 
all of Pittsburgh, The Chilled Roll 
Foundry Company of Vandergrift, 
Pa., the Mahoning Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, The Lloyd Booth 
Company and the William Tod 


Below: A modern 
1-High strip mill 


Company of Youngstown, Ohio, the 
American Roll & Foundry Company 
of Canton, Ohio, and early in 1936 
acquired the Wooster, Ohio, plant 
of Mackintosh Hemphill Company. 
The general offices of the United 
Engineering and Foundry Company 
are located in Pittsburgh where, 
besides its executive officers, is 
located the highly efficient and 
mammoth engineering staff with an 
incalculable of technical 
skill gathered by many years of 
experience, and the sales organiza- 
tion, 


amount 


purchasing department, ac- 
department, etc. Its 
plants are operated under five units 
known as Frank-Kneeland Plant at 
Pittsburgh, the Vandergrift, Pa., 
Plant, the Youngstown, Ohio, Plant, 
the Canton, Ohio, Plant and the 
Wooster, Ohio, Plant. 

Rolling mill machinery has made 
rapid progress in the last ten years 
since the development of the so- 
called 4-High Hot and Cold Strip 
Mill. The development of this mill 
is credited to United Engineering 
and Foundry Company, who built 
the first mills of this type for some 
of the brass trade. Having proven 
successful for the rolling of brass 
sheet, it was later applied to rolling 


counting 





steel strip, sheets and tin plat 


The steel mills of the country 


found this equipment of most valu: 


from a cost production standp 
As a result, one steel company 

another has found it desirabk 
install this latest type of equipm 
in order to remain in a compet 
field with firms who were the 
to appreciate the value of this 
of equipment. 
tions made it possible for the o] 


These early insta 


tors to survive the depression 

with a remarkable degree of su 
due to the advantage in produ 
costs as compared with the old 
hand-operated 
good quality steel, at low pr 
spurred the growth of such i 

tries as automobile, mechanica! 


sheet mills 


frigeration, and canning, and p! 
a large part in a firm’s prosperity 
Although these mills enable 
man to do the work of many 
steel industry has maintained 
large working forces inasmuc! 

such machinery is bringing 
the cost of this class of metal 
hence increases its uses—incr 
steel consumption means mor 
for steel workers even though 
chinery does a large part of 
work. 
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The popularity of the 4-High type 
of mill for cold rolling has resulted 
in the development by the rolling 
mill machinery industry of con 
siderable accessory equipment for 
processing and pickling of the cold 
This 


consists of coilers, uncoilers, flying 


strip. accessory equipment 
shears, cleaning lines, welding lines, 
pickling lines, stitchers, side trim 
ming shears, bailing and _ balling 
presses to make scrap suitable for 
furnace charging, etc. The develop- 
ment has also necessitated increased 
facilities on the part of the rolling 
mill machinery manufacturers for 
the manufacture of mammoth back 
up rolls required in the 4-High Mill 
assembly. Some of these rolls are 
as large as 52 to 60 inches in diame- 
ter by 90 to 100 inches width of 
body, weighing between 150,000 to 
200,000 pounds each. 

The rolling mill machinery indus- 
try, particularly the larger com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district, are 
among the few of the heavy goods 
industries who have enjoyed good 
business for a good period over the 
depression years, and the city is 
justly proud of the progress made 
by this industry. 


The Convention City 


ON’T TAKE OUR word for it that 

Pittsburgh is a city of unusual 
and outstanding interest as a con- 
vention site. (We're prejudiced.) 
And don’t take the unsupported 
word of the convention committee. 
(So are they.) But take it from a 
disinterested observer who  ap- 
proached the city with many mis- 
givings and a show-me attitude in 
spired by the warnings of his 
friends, and who found 
it for yourself. 

R. H. L., brilliant columnist of 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, widely 
known through his entertaining 
comment published daily under the 
title, “‘A Line o’ Type or Two,”’ is 
the author, and the comment is re- 
printed here by special permission of 
the copyright owners: 

We drove the old bus 


Eastward. 
Everybody said not to go 


well, read 


By way of Pittsburgh. 

They said the roads around 

Andy Carnegie’s little town 

Were filled with rich ripe 

Mud that had no bottom. 

That tourists headed for 

Pittsburgh were frequently 

Never heard of again because 

They sank down in the mud 

And kept sinking 

Until they faded forever from 

Human sight. 

[hat all the streets were one-way 
streets 

And which ever way you went was 

Wrong 

And that the 

Pennsylvania gendarmerie 

Would pinch you and send you 

To jail for life. 

And even 

If you got away 

You would 

Probably get into the 

University of Pittsburgh which 

Is fifty-two stories high, 

And they would shoot you up 

To the freshman class at the top and 

They wouldn't let you out 

Until you graduated on the 

Ground floor and it took 

Four years to work down 

From the freshman class 

On the fifty-second floor. 


Instead of that Pittsburgh was 

A joy and a pleasure with 

Lovely streets so plainly 

Marked that a blind man 

Could drive his car through the 
town 

And not get lost and the 

City police were all 

Nice, kind gentlemen 

Who would direct you 

To antique shops and 

Show you where Andy Carnegie 

Used to shovel out ashes 

Until he decided he would rather 

Shovel out libraries to cities and 

Towns all over the land. 

We were a little afraid to go 

Up in the towering 

University but we looked up 

At it and saw an aeroplane 

Circling around the top and 

A policeman said the airplane 

Was the campus for the 

Freshmen and sophomores as 

The students didn’t get near 
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The ground where old fashioned col- 
leges 

Still have their campuses until 

They got in the junior and senior 

Classes. 

The policeman said the president of 
the 

College had his office in 

One of the elevators so that 

He could look in on the freshmen 

After lecturing the seniors. 

We were much thrilled by 

The great skyscraper college, 

The true expression of 

The machine age. 

*“‘Say what you will,’’ said the 

Policeman 

Squinting up at the fifty-second 
story 

Of the university, 

“But when it comes to the 

Higher education, hell, 

Pittsburgh’s got everything 

Beat a mile.” 

R. H. L. 


Percentages 
(Continued from page 14) 


Oil is sold at wholesale by the 
pound and at retail by the gallon, 
yet few buyers seem to realize that 
oil by the gallon is 6% greater in 
volume than the same quantity of 
oil measured by the pound. In- 
crease the diameter of a tube 25% 
and you increase its capacity 42.3%; 
and a bushel of oats is 67/;% more in 
Iowa than in New Jersey. A bushel 
of cottonseed is 6% less in Georgia 
than in Texas; a gallon is 20% 
more in England than in America; 
and the good housewife who does 
not know there is a 20% difference 
between the graded sizes of eggs is 
likely to make a bad deal. One 
dollar saved in the cost of produc- 
tion is equal to 5% net profit on a 
$20 sale, yet a majority of business 
men would rather spend $2 pro- 
moting sales than $1 in reducing 
costs. 


Engineered Lighting 
(Continued from page 10) 


Tool Company, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, a wiring system inadequate 
to handle increased wattage can be 
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kept in service, while at the same 
time securing a desirable increase 
in the illumination level to two or 
more times its previous standard. 
Undoubtedly, it would be possible 
to show by specific examples the 
particular way that modern light 
sources, gaseous and incandescent, 
have been applied alone or in com- 
bination to meet a thousand and one 
different sets of conditions: Sheet 
metal inspection, where months of 
study have shown how to avoid 
glare while preserving high lighting 
levels; radio assembly, where tiny 
parts and wiring must be visible 
in deep recessions in the chassis; 
florists’ displays, where the colors 


In the photograph: Starrett Dial 
Indicators No. 25-F and No. 25-A, 
Starrett Gear Tooth Vernier Caliper 
No. 456, Starrett Vernier Caliper 
No. 122, Starrett Micrometer Depth 
Gage No. 440-A. 


SAFE, SURE 
STARRETT 
ACCURACY 
For 
LAYING OUT, 
MEASURING, 
INSPECTING 


of the blooms must not be distorted 
hat manufacture; automobile bod) 
finishing; newspaper composins 
rooms; and all the rest. 

The important point, however 
just this: Sight-saving seeing c 
ditions can be obtained at the lowe 
overall cost only when experiences 
and familiarity with all the possibil 
ties are brought to bear on 
specific set of conditions existing 
each plant and each operati 
therein. To buy lighting without 
taking advantage of this knowledg: 
is to risk a totally unnecessary con 
promise with productive efficiency 
operating economy, and the perso 
well-being of employees. 





From start to finish, the unfailing, dependable accuracy 


of Starrett Shop Equipment Tools and Dial Indicators 


guards every job from the risk of lost time and wasteful 


errors. Among the 2500 fine Starrett Tools, there are many 


BUY THROUGH 
YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


that will help your shop do better, faster work. See them in 


the new revised edition of Starrett Catalog 25 P and the 


special Starrett Dial Indicator Catalog. Free on request. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 
Wortda's Greatest Tooimakers 
Manufacturers of Hacksavs Unexcetled 

cy 


Steet Tapes-Standard for Accura 


Athol, Mass., U.S. A. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


ADJUSTABLE 
WRENCHES 








en No. 299 








N® DESIGN FEATURES in these two lines of adjustable 
wrenches include square shoulders on the movable jaw 
shank, providing a positive bearing against working stress and 
overcoming the wedging and spreading action common to the 
conventional cylindrical bearing. This design permits a thicker 
and stronger “web” without increasing total head thickness. 
Drop forged from special carbon steel with natural polished steel 
finish, or forged from chrome-alloy steel finished in chrome 
plate with highly polished heads and satin finish handles. Avail- 
able in five sizes—4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches. 


See coupon below 


PIPE CLAMP 


No. 300 





NEW CLAMP, thoroughly redesigned and using metal of 
higher tensile strength, uniform density and hardness, can 
be easily applied to stop leaks in all pipes, large or small, high 
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11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


MOOOUOO 


Company 


Address 
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or low pressure, for carrying air, gas, steam, vapor, gasoline, oil, 
chemicals, pulp, ammonia, brine, etc. Except on extremely 
high-pressure lines, the clamp can be applied while the line is in 
service. The repair is permanent, and every clamp is tested 
under 3,000 Ibs. pressure before it leaves the factory. Especially 
valuable when leaks show up in steam, hot water or vapor pipes 
going back into service, or when exposed pipes split or burst 
under frost. 


See coupon below 


JACKHAMER 





No. 30] — 


HIS NEW LIGHT weight (30 pounds) drill is gaining wide 

use in place of heavier drills for light rock drilling such as 
block-holing, trimming, scaling, etc., maintenance jobs such as 
conduit, pipe, railing, and foundation bolt work, and in demolition 
operations. It can be used on soft, medium, or hard rock,“or 
concrete; has high drilling speed and exceptional blowing ability; 
and uses but a small amount of air. It is 19!/: inches long, and 
a range of more than 100 standard sizes and types of bits 
makes it adaptable to a wide variety of work 


See coupon at left 


FANFOLD 
BILLER 


No. 302 





IMPLIFIED OPERATION in shifting the carbons from one 

completed set of multiple continuous forms to the next 
set—now reduced to one simple motion—features this new fan- 
fold billing machine, designed for the writing of bills, orders, note 
notices, purchase orders and similar forms. Because so much of 
the mechanical operation is automatic, the operator’s attention 
can be centered on the actual writing of the text or bill, resulting in 
increased speed and accuracy. The machine has electric carriage 
control, actuating the return of the carriage to the left hand 
margin or intermediate positions, the spacing to the next writing 
line, and the shifting for capitals or symbols. A wide selection of 
type styles and sizes is available to meet individual requirements. 
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REPAIRING 





No. 303 


HE RIP PLATE illustrated above was developed as a result 

of experience at the Grand Coulee Dam, where eight belts in 
the mile-long conveyor were ripped from end to end by snagged 
rocks and other sections had holes beaten through or were other- 
wise damaged in handling 50,000 yards of material per day 
The belting—60 inches wide, 8 ply and surfaced with */). inch 
of rubber, represented a cost of more than $10 per foot, and 
maintenance was not only costly but entailed serious delays in 
operation. After experimenting with repairs using standard 
belt fasteners, this special device was developed resulting in 
notable success and economy. It affords extra protection against 
cross strains, passes smoothly over the five-foot pulleys, and 
can be quickly applied for emergency repairs. Daily inspection 
and reinforcement of weak spots has substantially lessened belt 
failures in service. 


See coupon page 48 
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HIS CONVENIENT register board is 9 X 12 inches in size, 

large enough for easy reading and small enough for desk use 
in the reception room or at the switchboard. Attractively 
finished with chrome finish metal frame. The sliding indicators 
are of red celluloid, easy to move and easy to read against the 
light background. It has capacity for twelve names, which can 
be inked in and readily washed off in the event of a change. In- 
expensive, it will be found useful in all plant departments and 
office subdivisions. 


See coupon page 48 


FLEXIBLE RESIN No. 305 


XTREME FLEXIBILITY characterizes a new type of 
phenolic resin, which combines this property with great 
bonding strength and resistance to water, acid, alkali and friction. 
It has been successfully used for impregnating fabrics, woven 
belting, etc., and fabrics so treated can be sharply creased re- 
peatedly with no sign of fracture. Aging does not affect this 
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Say MEKAY.... nd youll be OK! 


MEMO! 


Put McKAY CHAIN 


on Your Inquiry List! 


McKAY is one of the largest 
and oldest makers of CHAIN 
in this country. The McKAY 
line is complete. It includes 
Everything in Chain .. . welded 
and weldless. 


HERE, your Chain Inquiries 


are given prompt attention. 


HERE, your Chain Orders are 
handled quickly and properly. 


HERE, you find the solution to 
your Chain Problems, however 


difficult. 


THE McKAY COMPANY 
McKay Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Formerly U. S. Chain & Forging Co.) 








THE WALLACE 


HEAT TREATING £& 


Ea Via tad 


EPARTMENT |! 


SMALL STAMPINGS 


SOURCE OF SPRING PARTS 


COMPRESSION - EXTENSION: TORSION: FLAT SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS 
WIRE FORMS 


- COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 


BARNES CQO. Bristol Connecticut 


SPRINGMAKEERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


ALL STANDARD FINISHES 
AL DESIGN CO-OPERATION 

















7 o 
Lay Bituminous 
' We GEAVER COAL - Coal 
MINES: Scalp Level, South Fork, Hastings and La Rayne 


Districts of Penna., and Fairmont District of 
West Virginia. 





SIZES: Lump — Egg — Nut — Pea — Stoker — Mine 
Run—Especially Prepared Coal for Pulverizing. 


CORTRIGHT COAL COMPANY 


PENNA. BLDG. ONE BROADWAY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

































for DRILL PRESSES 


Large Holes at Low Cost 


Accurate enough for drill press use. Strong enough 
to stand up on steady production work MARVEL 
HOLE SAWS cut cost of large holes. They in- 
crease the capacity of small drill presses for they 
require less power than equivalent sizes in drills 
Genuine 18% Tungsten High Seed Steel 
edge . . . Unbreakable alloy steel body. 


MARVEL 
High-Speed-Edge 
HOLE SAWS 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by makers of the patented, 
unbreakable MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hack Saw Blades. 


Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. _,,. 


‘“‘The Hack Saw People’’ for 


360 N. Francisco Ave., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Circular 








"AT YOUR SERVICE” 
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MESEALE 
Z4t NEW YORK CITY 


MORE AND MORE prominent business executives are 
attracted to this modern 26 story hotel. Within 4 minutes 
WALK of “Radio City”, 69 theatres, Madison Square Garden. 
Close to many important mid-town offices and buying centers. 
Enjoy cocktails in the new Piccadilly Circus Bar—one of the 
finest in the United States. Luncheon from 
50c. Dinner from $1. 


RICHLY FURNISHED ROOMS with all 
up-to-the-minute conveniences. Daily Rates 
as low as $2.50 Single—$3.50 Double... 














Write for reservations. Ask fora Free 
copy of '’1,001 Facts About New York!”’ 


PICCADILL 


45th STREET 
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JUST WEST OF BROADWAY 


T. J. MATTIEU| - MANAGER 
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quality. Flexible abrasive cloth and sandpaper impregnated 
with this resin have greater water and oil resistance, and brake 
linings of the woven type show longer wear and a more stable 
coefficient of friction 


See coupon page 48 
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No. 306 
FLASH-O-LENS 


N INGENIOUS HAND magnifier, recently developed, 
A useful in the inspection of textiles, documents, and a 
variety of products of small detail, has incorporated in its design a 
small lamp so placed that it provides high illumination for the 
object under observation without permitting any direct light to 
reach the eye of the observer. There is a double lens system, 
precision ground and held in exact focus by a spacer ring. Avail- 
able in battery model or for plugging into any standard circuit 
An opening in the housing permits a pencil or instrument to be 
inserted into the field of vision. Easily disassembled for cleaning 
The housing is attractively designed of molded plastic. 


See coupon page 48 
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SLING BELT 


NGINEERED ESPECIALLY to give the maximum of 
service in the unusually severe conditions of use in the gran- 


No. 307 


ite, stone, and marble industries, this endless belt consists of three 
major parts—a stretchless and endless cord strength member set 
in a cushion of rubber, a top and bottom covering of tough cotton 
duck to provide lateral rigidity, and a top and bottom cover of 
thick tire-tread rubber. All parts are vulcanized together in 
one long wearing unit. It has high flexibility, no splice, equal 
strain at all points, carries a safe load of 1,000 lbs. per inch of 
belt width, and does not slip or strip on the stone. The stone 
can be rotated in the sling at any angle, saving time in hand- 
ling and cutting, increasing safety, and without injury to polished 
surfaces. Available in lengths from 10 to 18 feet, with a varia- 
tion of 6 inches between sizes 


See coupon page 48 
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No.10 


VIBRATION INSULATORS No. 308 


HESE NEW vibration damping mountings are of the shear 

type, consisting of a highly age-resisting rubber bonded to 
two metal plates with an adhesion of 200 pounds per square 
inch. Inuse with machine bases, electric and combustion motors, 
generators, vibrating screens and reciprocating mechanisms, one 
of the plates is fastened to the vibrating member and the other 
to the support or foundation. Type 1 has a maximum load ca- 
pacity of 800 pounds and a minimum frequency of 800 vibrations 
per minute. Type 2 will support a load of 200 pounds and has 
a minimum frequency of 1,200 vibrations per minute. Type 10, 
of the double shear design, has a minimum frequency of 1,000 
vibrations per minute and is available in a range of sizes for loads 
of 50 to 3,000 pounds. 


See coupon page 48 





PRESSURE REGULATOR No. 309 


ENSITIVE REGULATION of air pressures below 30 

pounds is provided by this new low capacity regulator, 
which features a diaphragm 4 inches in diameter (as compared 
with the usual 1)4 inch diameter) and a sensitivity approximately 
six times as great as in previous types. The diaphragm is 
clamped in the regulator body between two brass castings, fast- 
ened together by radially spaced bolts. Special valve design and 
construction prevent the valve seat from cutting into the rubber. 
With this arrangement, regulated air pressure can be graduated 
up to 30 pounds with only one ounce variation for each 10 pounds 
variation of main line pressure. For example, a variance of 40 
pounds in main line pressure will cause only 4 ounce variation in 
the regulated air pressure. It is positive in action, accurate and 
dependable. 


See coupon page 48 


PROTECTIVE FILM 


URFACE protection against scratching during the latter 

stages of manufacture, during packing and shipping, and 
while in stock and show rooms, is afforded by a new liquid which 
can be easily applied with a soft brush to any metal. It dries 
in a few minutes, forming a continuous and transparent (blue or 
red) protective film. It can be quickly removed without the 
use of a dissolvent. Moistened by the breath, or with a damp 


No. 310 
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GET “MUST” ORDERS STRAIGHT TO THE 
SPOT AT WIDE-OPEN SPEED BY... 





AIR EXPRESS 


> ...2,500 MILES OVER- 

NIGHT— NATION-WIDE 
@ You can contact by Air Express directly overnight 
215 key cities in the United States and Canada, and 
32 Latin-American countries almost as fast. By quick 
hook-up with through Railway Express trains the 
continent’s under your thumb for the in-betweens, 
many in a few hours and all at economical rates. 

* Day and night service. * Prompt pick-up and de- 


livery in all cities and principal towns, without extra 
charge. * One organization — one responsibility. 


It’s a high-voltage service, made to your specifica- 
tions. Phone any Railway Express office and the 
connection’s made. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











We have the ANSWER To 


YOUR Question 


HENEVER you are faced with a tough 

cleaning problem, putituptous. Tellus 
the product or surface to be cleaned, the for- 
eign matter to be removed, the operations 
previous and subsequent to cleaning ... and 
the chances are we already have the answer! 





You can depend on our recommendations be- 
ing practical. They are based on 27 years’ 
successful experience helping other leading 
manufacturers do their cleaning better. 


There’s no obligation in writing us. Nor any 
expense involved if Oakite materials don’t 
make good. You are the judge. Write. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Representatives in All 
rincipal Cities of the U. 





SINCE 1909 
THE STANDARD 
OF CLEANING 
QUALITY 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 
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WE CALL IT A “CATALOG” 


N 





HIS interesting book shows, by actual 
photos and accurate diagrams, the dif- 
ferent kinds of springs (extension, com- 

pression, torsion, etc.) and gives full data on 
their characteristics and adaptability to vari- 
ous types of service; also useful wire tables, 
gauge tables and decimal equivalents. There 
is a valuable section devoted to screw machine 
parts aswell. If you are concerned with pur- 
chasing, this book should be on your desk. 
Sent free on request. 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 
The Peck Spring Co. 10 Walnut St. Plainville, Conn. 
Does Heavy Work at Light Cost 


TANK TYPE 
CLEANER 


Scrap and heavy pieces deposited in 
Tank, saving wear and breakage of bag 
and fan. The handy, easily portable 
all-purpose cleaner that has materially 
reduced cleaning costs for thousands of 
industrial plants. Has capacity of more 
costly equipment—1l h. p. motor, 
46!/,” vacuum water lift, 276 m. p. h. 





air stream. Ask about a free demon- 
stration. 
VACUUMS 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. BLOWS 
1040 Park Avenue Sycamore, Illinois SPRAYS 
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cloth or blotter, it peels off from the surface. It has been 
extensively used in the watch case industry, and is equally 
adapted to cigarette cases, ornaments, silver, gold, platinum, 
or chromium plated ware 


See coupon page 48 
SANDER 
AND 
POLISHER 








No. 311 


PECIFICALLY DESIGNED for garage use, this new elec- 
tric tool is unique in that a change from sanding speed of 
3,800 r.p.m. to polishing speed of 1,000 r.p.m. is accomplished by 
changing gears through the medium of a gear shift lever, thus 
offering the utility of two portable tools 
includes 7-inch flexible sanding head, six sanding discs, 7-inch 


Standard equipment 


lamb’s wool polishing bonnet, and 15 feet of 2-conductor cord 


with ground wire and automatic safety switch. Other accessories 


available are a */;-inch drill chuck and wrench, drum sander with 
arbor, and tapered drum sander with arbor 


See coupon page 48 


NUMBERING 
MACHINE 





No. 312 


HIS numbering machine for stamping metal parts and plates, 
prints up to ten characters simultaneously and is especially 
adapted for work in which the letters and figures are used in 
regular positions. It is featured by almost instantaneous set- 
tings, as the wheels revolve either forward or backward, and 
the operator can secure any desired combination merely by set- 
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ting the levers on the control dial. Characters are engraved to 
order, up to thirteen characters and blank position on each wheel. 
The press mechanism permits adjusting the impression to the 
desired depth and requires a minimum of effort in operation. 


See coupon page 48 


COIL 
WINDING 
HEAD 


No. 313 


CONCENTRIC COIL winding head of new design has been 
developed, that winds single-phase-motor coils in gangs or 
groups up to six in a nest in a wide range of sizes and shapes, con- 
nected in series, so that they can be removed together and in- 
serted in the stator without series soldering. Useful both as pro- 
duction equipment for manufacturers or in service shops, the new 
head is adjustable for length and width of coil, and can be set up 
for winding in from five to ten minutes. After winding, the head 
is collapsed to permit easy removal of the coils. The unit has a 
base with side scale, and a flange for mounting the coil winder 
head onto the drive. On this are mounted two adjustable face 
plates with aluminum segments over which the coils are wound. 
With this equipment, it is not longer necessary to stock a large 
number of forms for occasional runs. 


See coupon page 48 


Among the Associations 
(Continued from page 43) 


picture, ‘“The Gift of the Jungle.”’ Speaker: W. M. 
Ballew, Kansas City district manager of the mechani- 
cal division, U. S Rubber Products, Inc., ‘‘Rubber 
Has Gone Scientific,’ outlining advances and de- 
velopments in rubber production and manufacture 
over the past ten years. 


OCTOBER 28 


Rochester—Meeting of the Rochester Association, 
at the Rochester Club. Guest speakers: George A. 
Renard of New York, Executive Secretary of N.A. 
P.A.; George P. Brockway of Southbridge, Mass., 
District Vice President; Donald G. Clark of Provi- 
dence, N.A.P.A. Past President. 


OCTOBER 29 


Providence—Hallowe’en party of the Rhode Island 
Association, at Rumford Grange. Dinner, entertain- 
ment, and dancing. The program was in charge of a 
women’s committee, including Mrs. Benjamin Baylis, 
Mrs. J. Walter Mills, Mrs. F. C. Martineau, Mrs. 
Charles F. Bearse, Mrs. Raymond Dixon, Mrs. John 
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A Grade and Color for 
Every Tag Purpose ... 


If your Shipping Room, 
Advertising Department, 
Production Department, or 
Stock Room uses tags... 
CAMPBELL makes them. 


Write for our sample tag 
portfolio No. 24... or let 
us quote you on your re- 
quirements! 


Folding Boxes 


Get our estimates on your printed 
folding boxes, display cards, and 
paper gaskets. Forty-two years 
experience behind our products. 


























Cleveland Office ) 
Rm. 300, 1935 Euclid Av. 
Phone: Redford 4112 Phone: Cherry 7242 Phone: Central 8232 

Chicago Office Indianapolis Office Kansas City Office 
910 W. Van Buren St. | 620 Bankers Trust Bldg. R.F.D.#4 Kansas City, Kan 
Phone: Seeley 4731 Phone: Riley 5641 'Phone: Fifield 4662-N4 
MAIN OFFICE 


CAMPBELL BOXandTAG CO., SOUTH BEND, IND: 


Detroit Office | 
14254 Prevost 


St. Louis Office 
112 Walnut St. 











Wood, Miss Edna Smith, and Mrs. G. 
Kobler. 


Frederick 


West Jordan, Utah—lInspection visit of the Utah 
Association, at the plant of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. 
Members’ Day”’ program in charge of Major C. ( 
Harshman. 


‘Junior 


Grand Rapids—Meeting of the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation, at the Rowe Hotel. Speaker: N.A.P.A. Presi 
dent C. A. Kelley, of Riverside, Cal. District Vice 
President A. J. Mitchell was in charge of the arrange 
ments, and officers and directors of the other associa 
tions in the district—Detroit, Lansing, Kalamazoo, 
Saginaw, South Bend, and Indianapolis—were invited 
to attend. 


OCTOBER 29-30 


Syracuse—Industrial Products Exhibition spon 
sored by the Association of Syracuse and Central New 
York, occupying the entire tenth floor of the Hotel 
Syracuse. The display included more than sixty 
exhibits. Banquet meeting on Friday 
Speaker: Bennett Chapple, Vice President of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, ‘‘New 
Frontiers of Business.”’ 


evening 
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MAKE-YOUR 
Chicaga\V\SIT A 


ps 


Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
of the past meets the 
modernity of today. Enjoy 
the fine food, —the large 
spacious rooms and the 
convenience 
of its “edge 
of the Loop 
location. 








atalalas 


AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL By 


MICHIGAN AVENUE [aah ial 
AT CONGRESS Barn 


$230 









STREET 
WITHOUT PRIVATE 
GEO. H. MINK one 
Manager | 50 








Bennett Brothers’ 
“Blue Book’’ 





The 1937 edition of Bennett Brothers’ 
“Blue Book” is on the press—it’s bigger 
(368 pages) it’s better (Exciting, new 
merchandise) it’s a money saver (as al- 
ways)! The 1937 “Blue Book” illustrates 
thousands of giftware and jewelry items. 
Send for your copy today. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


0 Send 1937 “Blue Book” without obligation. 
C0 Send information regarding Premium service. 


| A eee ee ee 
I Me Rea ae DE alle aisle ae diere oi wale 
EE me 
BENNETT BROTHERS, Inc. 
IMPORTERS DISTRIBUTORS 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 


P-11-36 
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The Art of Conversation 
(Continued from page 36) 


many of these do you recognize as 
among the procession that con- 
stantly troops through your recep- 
tion room and claims a portion of 
your time? Or, delicate question, 


| do you detect a trace of yourself in 


/any of these categories? 


At any 


rate, it’s helpful to find them listed 


here, with a hint as to how they can 


| be handled. 


The problem varies according to 


| whether you talk to an older or a 
| younger person, a superior or one 


inferior in rank, one whom you like 
or one who sets up instinctive resist- 
ance. There’s a way of meeting 


| each situation, of according to each 
| the deference which is his due, or 


of keeping him in his place, and at 
the same time maintaining your 


| own position and independent per- 
| sonality. 





Have you a “‘line’’? It’s not al- 
together a sign of mental indolence, 
or an emergency device to be called 
on when originality fails or the 


| quick, apt response does not readily 


suggest itself. Of course, it ought to 
be a good “‘line,’’ and not over- 
worked, especially in the same com- 
pany. But properly conceived and 
used with discretion, it may be a 
most useful weapon in your conver- 
sational arsenal, with the virtue of 
having been tried and tested, and 
found successful. Mr. Wright re- 
lates how Benvenuto Cellini used 
the identical sentence in seventeen 
successive courtships of fair Floren- 
tines, with unvarying effect. And 
that Madame Recamier’s glamorous 
reputation as a conversationalist 
was founded on two brief phrases, 
repeated probably thousands of 
times, but each time with the tone 
and the effect of confidential sin- 
cerity. Each arriving guest was 
greated with the murmured words, 
“At last!’, and when they took 
their departure she regretfully pro- 
tested, ‘““So soon?’’ Simple, but she 
knew it would work, and it did. 
Altogether, it’s a very stimulating 
little book, with plenty of food for 
thought and a wealth of specific sug- 
gestion scattered through its read- 


able pages. Perhaps we buyers 





have been missing a bet in concen- 
trating on the mechanics of schedul- 
ing our interviews and the routine 
process of arriving at a proper pur- 
chasing decision, while neglecting 
the finer points of the conversation 
through which we gain a consider- 
able share of our knowledge of mar- 
kets and arrive at that meeting of 
minds which marks the actual plac- 
ing of the order. Certainly the 
science of salesmanship is several 
steps ahead on this score, and has 
achieved notably successful results 
through conversational science. 
Conversation is not primarily a 
business art, but it’s a very helpful 
accomplishment. It is probable 
that most buyers could become bet- 
ter buyers by mastering the tech- 
nique. Still considering only this 
one limited phase of the sales inter- 
view, it would not only provide 
them with a defense against the 
smooth calculated 
approach of the trained sales con- 
versationalist, but it would enable 
them to meet the neophyte with 
sympathy 


and shrewdly 


and understanding, to 
temper his difficult and discouraging 
initiation into the harsh competitive 
contacts of the business world, and 
it would help to foster and develop 
those personal relationships _ be- 
tween buyer and seller that are at 
once the substance and one of the 
substantial rewards of the daily task. 
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This famous watermark guarantees 
permanence, supreme durability, gen- 
uine economy in important records 
and utmost impressiveness in execu- 
tive stationery. It has symbolized 
these qualities for almost 100 years 
Ask your printer to submit samples 
of the L. L. Brown Papers most 
suited to your needs, or write to th: 
L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass 


L.LBROWN 


RECO } 
CORRESPOND! 


(ez PAPERS 


The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


FOR 





THE 


PURCHAS 
ING AGENT 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence—quotations—sources—contracts 

personal bills—policies—ideas—new confidential pla 

as well as all pending material required for frequent refere 

—thoroughly organized and ready for instant use. } 
apers—no delay—quick action without waiting 

am and a clear mind for immediate problems or work 

greatest time saver ever offered busy men or wome 

cial set of dividers to suit the needs of the Purchasing Ag 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant visil 
and access without removing papers from file—with 

ing from desk. Top is flush with desk when 

slides into vertical position behind file when open Ava 
able in legal or letter size at prices made possible by 
production. 


Send name at once for descriptive circula 
Free price list 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 3611, CHICAGO, IL! 
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Separate Lists of the manufacturers of every product 
With descriptive information about the products of thousands of them. 
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A few of the various services it is now rendering 


to more than 25,000 concerns in the U. S.— All 
Lines — Everywhere. 


It often saves more per week than it costs per year. 








@ For Purchasing and Purchase Research 
The efficient we Od needs the names of all sources of 
supply for everything, instantly at hand to facilitate 
securing any requirement;— 


Thomas’ Register supplies this essential information with an 
efficiency unequalled by anything else. All manufacturers 
of any product with descriptive product matter for thou- 
sands of them. 


Q In Conjunction With Catalogue Files 


Look in the Register for any product you want. It 
will instantly show you whose catalogues and cir- 
culars to consult, or whose to write for—often 
worth its cost for this service alone. 


TR has in excess of 15,000 factual descriptions from 
manufacturers. 


Q A-Z Blue Section—Instantly shows home office of any 
concern, or nearest branch office; also its affiliated and 
subsidiary concerns. 


q A Capital Rating for Each Name—One of its many 
valuable features. The capital ratings are often use- 
ful in making the selection desired, either when 
buying or selling. 


Q Locating Successors to Discontinued Concerns 
Being able to promptly secure a replacement part often 


saves many times the cost of the part. 


@ Generally Useful to Everyone 


Write for details of thirty-day offer. 














A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION 


All in one 5,000 page combined directory and collective catalog 


A GENERALLY USEFUL AND PROFITABLE SERVICE FOR 


S&S 
Executives Research Departments 
Purchasing Departments Laboratories 
S Sales Departments Superintendents 
@ fat: Engineering Departments Works Managers 
| os and all others having to do with investigating, buying, specifying, or who 


require names of American Manufacturers in any line, for any purpose. 








HOW 
THOMAS’ REGISTER 
SAVES ON PURCHASES 


Because THOMAS’ REGISTER is com- 
plete, it enables the Intending Buyer— 


| 1—TO INVESTIGATE a number of sources of supply 


which will assist him in making the most economical 
purchase. 

2—TO ADD new names to his present list of sources of 
supply. 


3—TO VERIFY his present prices and bids 


an economical purchase for all requirements. 


-thus insuring 


4—TO MORE QUICKLY LOCATE sources of supply for 
requirements which are new to his department, thus 


saving the time lost in referring to numerous catalogues. 


5—TO INVESTIGATE possible savings which can be 
effected by substitutions or improvements in present 


material, machinery, and methods. 


6—TO RECALL TO MIND products previously pre- 


sented by a salesman or through an advertisement. 





TRY THESE SUGGESTIONS ON YOUR NEXT 
PURCHASES—WE FEEL CERTAIN YOUR 
SAVINGS WILL BE SUBSTANTIAL. 

















THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 467 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING %& 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
COME IN THREES ... 


Over periods of thousands of years, out- 
standing achievements, outstanding men and 
outstanding products come in threes. 

Today, three file brands — Nicholson, Black 
Diamond and McCaffrey — are making new 
records throughout industrial plants with their 
ability to cut faster and last longer. 


Up to 3 times as many cutting edges per 
square inch — reserve cutting edges that go to 
work as old ones wear down. Test these features 
and see how Nicholson, Black Diamond and 
McCaffrey Files can lower production costs 
for you. 

At your mill supply dealer’s. Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








Patents 
Pending 





NKINS 


A SYMBOL made famous 
by Three Extra Values... 


MoM". IMPORTANT than design or con- 


struction in establishing the worth of 


Jenkins Valves are three hidden extra factors: 
the Materials that go into them; the Men 
who make them; the Integrity of the maker 
back of them. These things no specification 
or order can assure; no instrument can meas- 
ure. Yet, in them lies the difference between 


Jenkins Valves and others. 


ak, 


VALVES . 


nO Mee... 


If you were to visit Jenkins’ plant you 
would see how these three things...Materials 
...Men...Integrity...put into a Jenkins Valve 
the extra-measure of quality that makes it 
last longer and work better. We invite you to 
visit our plant. But whether you do or not we 
are sure you will be interested in following 
future Jenkins advertising which will picture 
and describe many of the significant things 
you would see in a tour beginning in Jenkins’ 


pattern shop and ending in the shipping room 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York; 510 Main St., Bridgeport; 524 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 133 No. Seventh 
St., Philadelphia; 822 Washington Blvd., Chicago; JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, Eng. 


ates, 





IRON... See «CU SUEWNNCE 
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